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AMERICAN LEGION 


National Child Welfare Division 
Consultation booth throughout Conference 
Session on Thursday evening 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Social Welfare and Public Health Department 

Invites delegates to visit booth to view exhibits of educa- 
tional material and confer on family budgets, home eco- 
nomics and nutrition services 

Afternoon session—Wednesday 

Joint sessions—Tuesday and Friday mornings 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


Members and friends are invited to visit the Association's 
exhibit and to attend our Associate Group meeting on 
Social Protection in Wartime at 8:30 p.m. on Thursday, 
May 14th, in Ballroom No. 1 of the St, Charles Hotel 


CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Headquarters—at booth in Roosevelt Hotel 

Sessions at Grace Episcopal Church Monday to Thursday 
2:00—5:30 P.M. 

Brief vespers—Grace Church (all invited) Sunday 4:30— 
Monday to Wednesday 5:35 P.M. 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Headquarters, Roosevelt Hotel 

Wednesday afternoon: Membership Meeting—‘‘Services of 
Family Agencies in the War and Post-War Periods” 

For Joint Sessions, see National Conference Program 

Publications Display at F.W.A.A. Booth 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
The Y. W. C. A. in a world at war 
May 12 4:00-5:30 Basic principles of its work 
May 13 4:00-5:30 Their application in the community 


_ today 
May 14 4:00-5:30 Their extension into world relation- 


ships 
Meeting of Girl Reserve Secretaries 
May 15 4:00-5:30 Supervision in the present Girl Re- 
serve program 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


May 12—2 P.M. Child Welfare Problems Among Migratory 
Agricultural Workers 
Speaker—Mr. Myron Falk 

May 13—2 P.M. Federal Protection for Children Working in 
Industrialized Agriculture 
Speakers—Mr. Will W. Alexander, 
Mr. John F, Sparkman 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


; Headquarters—Roosevelt Hotel : 
~ Consultation and information at Association Press Booth 


NATIONAL COUNCIL CHURCH MISSION OF 


_ Headquarters—Hotel Jung : 
_ Consuitation and information at booth 


HELP | 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON VOLUNTEERS IN SOCIAL WORK 


Headquarters—New Orleans Hotel. Information Service in 
the Lobby : 

May 11—4:00 P.M., Joint meeting with Association of 
Junior Leagues of America 
Mr. Leonard Mayo, Speaker 
St. Charles Hotel, Ballroom 2 — 

May 12—2:00 P.M., “Interpreting to the Volunteer” 
Joint meeting with Social Work Publicity Council 

and Association of Junior Leagues 

May 12—5:30 P.M., Annual Meeting, Members of National 

Committee on Volunteers in Social Work 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 


Consultation and information at Booth 
Meetings: Evangeline Room, DeSoto Hotel 
May 12, 2 P.M. ‘Problems of Settlements in the South” 
May 14, 8:30 P.M. “The Settlement in 1942;-War and 
After War Service and Planning” 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN OF 
THE U.S.A., INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


Consultation service and literature at Society’s Booth 

May 11—2:00 P.M., Jung Hotel, Rooms A.B.C.D. 
Joint Session with American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing : 

May 12—2:00 P.M., Jung Hotel, Rooms A.B.C.D. 

May 14—4:00 P.M., Jung Hotel, Rooms A.B.C.D. 

May 11— 9:00 A.M./Special Study Committee on the Physi- 

May 12—11:00 A.M.J§ cally Handicapped 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS, INC. 


Consultation service and literature at Society’s booth 

May 15—2:00 P.M. The Public Welfare Agency’s Oppor- 
tunity to Conserve Sight: 
1. Restoration of Sight 
2. The Children’s Workers Opportunity to Con- 
serve Sight 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC, 
Formerly the Birth Control Federation of America, Inc. 


Headquarters—Roosevelt Hotel 

May 12—2 P.M.—‘How Community Support For Planned 
Parenthood Has Been Developed” 

May 13—2 P.M.—‘“Mental Hygiene Aspects of Planned 
Parenthood” 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Invites delegates to the New Orleans Conference to visit its 
large. display of books, pamphlets, and bibliographies of 
interest to social workers. Staff members will be available 
for consultation 


SOCIAL WORK PUBLICITY COUNCIL x 


Practical discussion meetings on publicity and public rela 
tions—display of actual publicity melatied ie agencies 
throughout the country—also of “how-to-do-it” publica- 
tions on using different publicity media — consultation 
service. Delegates are invited to headquarters booth — . 


—2:00 P.M.—‘Impact on Youth of Some Present Day __ SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
ms” and “Responsibility of the Case Work Agency 1 
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in Institutional Programs Trans-— 


ANEW FEATURE 


Survey Graphic, first American 
magazine to employ pictorial statistical 
charts, now introduces the cartoon 
sequence as an instrument to portray 


economic problems graphically. _ 


In this issue Otto H. Ehrlich begins 
a series of Economic Cartoons that 
simplify complex wartime problems 
which deeply concern us all. Next 
month Dr. Ehrlich will continue his 


series on the economic strategy of the 


| Home Front with a sequel to his cur- 


rent sequence ra xr ciseslntiatton:: 


Don’t miss this exciting addition! 
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fromthe various professions. A book that will do a * 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY 
Charles W. Gamble 


Here are the actual procedures and techniques that you 
and your volunteer colleagues can use in raising 
money for your organization. The author has had 
many years of successful experience in raising money 
for social, religious, and educational organizations and 
in training their fund raisers. He shows you how to 
do it, gives detailed practical information about all 
types of solicitation and campaigns. Allen T. Burns, 
Community Chests and Councils, writes: “I have read 
it with a great deal of interest and profit.” $3.00 


MAKE YOUR AGENCY 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
Arthur L, Swift, Jr. 


A practical, nontechnical handbook to help you check 
up on your organization’s effectiveness, in studying 
community needs, in keeping your program continu- 
ously in relation to those needs and at top efficiency. 
Brings together the best experience and methods of 
institutional surveys and puts them into self-study pro- 
cedures. Shelby Harrison, President of the National 
Conference of Social Work, comments: “In these rapidly 
changing times institutions need to review and appraise 
their programs and performances with greater care 
than ever before. Dr. Swift’s new book is of value in 
meeting this need.” $3.00 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
DEMOCRACY WORK 


Eugene T, Lies 


From his broad experience of more than forty years 
in social, welfare, civic and educational work, Eugene 
T. Lies writes this cheering, positive, practical book. 
He doesn’t tell us things we know, but does show us 
with real examples exactly how we can preserve and 
enlarge the practice of democracy in our courts, 
schools, politics, welfare activities, recreation work, 
police, etc. A project book to help us stop missing bets 
in practicing what we preach. Just published! 

e~ $1.75 


PRACTICE OF GROUP WORK 


Dorothea Sullivan, editor 


Twenty leaders of actual groups in a variety of social, 
educational and recreational organizations write this 
book to show what happens when people get together. 
Some describe the processes involved in a given 
activity, others describe the growth of an individual 
participant. This is what group work is all about, how 
it is carried on. Use it with your board and committee 
members. eke ‘ $2.00 
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GET MORE OUT OF LIFE 
Catherine Groves mi whe 


A trained counselor, wife, and mother explains in 

simple language what leads to unhappiness, how it can 

be prevented, how personality develops, and how to | 
find help if life is not giving one what he has a right ~ 
to expect. She helps the reader decide if he does need 
expert counsel and then provides detailed information 
about where this help can be secured, what to expect 


lot of talking for you with clients and members. gies 
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_ Stop to see te in our booth at New Orleans 
ASSOCIATION PRESS ||_— 
347 Madison Avenue New York City | 
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lots of pressure 
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these days... 


*"Tuere is more steam up in the Bell 
System than I ever remember. The wires 
hum with war and wartime production. 
There’s more telephoning than ever 
before. 


“The pressure of war and war’s work is 
on—especially on our toll lines. If you 
are going to use Long Distance you can 
help by — 

Knowing the number you want to call. 


Calling in the less busy hours — before 
10 A. M. and after 8 P. M., for example. bs 


“Let’s give vital war calls the right of 


way and make equipment go as far as 


possible, saving copper and other mate- : 
rials for the war.” 


BELL TELEPHONE. SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


STUART CHASE, WELL KNOWN WRITER ON 
economic subjects, brings a deep affection 
for country life to his exciting interpreta- 
tion of the Volunteer Land Corps (page 
229). Mr. Chase was one of the first jour- 
nalists to cover the early stages of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and was a founder 
of the nation’s most comprehensive con- 
servation society, Friends of the Land. His 
account of the Volunteer Land Corps is rich 
in implications for the future of young 
Americans. 


Lixe Mr. Cuaszt, DorotHy THompson 1s 
also, in addition to being a nationally 
known writer and lecturer, genuinely con- 
cerned about the future of our basic re- 
sources—the land, and the oncoming gen- 
eration that will remake post-war America. 
Miss Thompson (page 233) adds a histori- 
cal footnote to Mr. Chase’s story of a great 
experiment in service to one’s country. 


A crack New YorK REPORTER RECENTLY 
took a look at the Astoria workshop of the 
National Youth Administration, and the 
result is an article which refutes a good deal 
of the political and newspaper maligning of 
the most important agency training war 
workers to the skills upon which our fu- 
ture production depends. (Page 235) Mr. 
Britt, who has served on the World Tele- 
gram and New York Post, as feature writer 
and editorial commentator, is a frequent 
contributor to magazines. 


Just as Henprrk WILLEM vAN LOooN ONCE 
made the study of history palatable to 
young people in a New York school by ac- 
companying his instruction with informal 
drawings on the blackboard, so in Vienna, 
about 1924, Otto H. Ehrlich, assistant man- 
ager of a commercial bank who turned to 
teaching, began to use drawings, photo- 
graphs and photomontage to make eco- 
nomics more comprehensible to adults in 
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the evening schools. In time he developed — 


these into a series of slides and motion pic- 
tures with which he lectured throughout 
central Europe. Mr. Ehrlich, who came to 
this country in 1939, has been an instructor 
in economics at Brooklyn College, New 
York, for the past two years. His hobby 
still is visualizing economics; in his spare 
time he has been working on a book of 
drawings, with brief captions, describing 
the corporation. On seeing this material 
the editors of Survey Graphic urged Mr. 
Ehrlich to essay somewhat glorified cartoon 
strips which would simplify some of the 
problems of the day. On page 241 he of- 
fers his first series of cartoons. 


THE PART WOMEN ALREADY ARE PLAYING IN 
the war production drive is sketched (page 
244) by Beulah Amidon, associate editor. 
This article is one in the sequence in which, 
since the beginning of the defense effort, 


she has reported and interpreted many_as- 
pects of the problem of labor supply. 


Heinz SoFFNER, FORMERLY ACTIVE IN WHITE- 
collar trade union work in Austria, is a 
writer on public affairs. Now in this coun- 
try, he describes the German farm program 
which, last month, was realistically “dis- 
cussed at a European agricultural confer- 
ence in London, unfortunately not widely 
covered by the U. S. press. (Page 249) 


Tuts BEING Survey Graphic's REGULAR 
spring book number, it is opportune to 
mention the annual Writer’s Conference of 
the University of Colorado. In July, Richard 
Aldington, Witter Bynner, Katherine Ann 
Porter, Harry Shaw, and other writers and 
editors will participate in the annual con- 
ference which attracts over a hundred 
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writers to the university campus at Boulder. 


“Miss Bailey” at National Conference 


ALTHOUGH WE HAVE NOT YET MADE A FORMAL 
announcement, our readers may be aware 
that Gertrude Springer has retired as man- 
aging editor of Survey Midmonthly— 
though not as contributing editor. Much 
as her absence from the office will mean 
to us and to the field of social work, we 
are sure that her plan for devoting more 
time to “raising crocuses on Cape Cod,” 
as she puts it, is a good one. 

Mrs. Springer and Paul Kellogg will be 
at the National Conference of Social Work 
in New Orleans. They will be at The 
Survey booth on Friday, May 15, from 1 to 
5 p.m. to greet Survey friends. 

Won't you stop by for an informal hail 
and farewell to Mrs. Springer? 
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THE FARM IN WARTIME “ 


Less cotton and wheat—more vegetables, poultry and dairy products 
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Young Men in Tunbridge 


by STUART CHASE 


Boys too young for the army, young men not drafted because 
of physical defects, can make a vital contribution to the war 
effort by putting on overalls in the Land Army. Mr. Chase 
describes what a group of dedicated young people have done 
in one Vermont community. By serving their fellowmen, they 
have founded a nationwide movement at Camp William James. 


TUNBRIDGE LIES IN THE HIGH HILLS OF VERMONT, AN HOUR’S 
drive west of Hanover, the home of Dartmouth College. 
The road follows up a tumbling river with steep pastures 
and rugged forested slopes on either side. It comes out 
on a pleasant valley, with dairy farms, red barns and silos, 
and the Tunbridge church, townhall and school. Down 
on the meadow by the river are the fair grounds, and 
beyond them a millpond and a fragrant sawmill. Steep 
dirt roads run to more farms on the ridges above. A 
century ago two thousand people lived in Tunbridge; 
now there are less than half as many. For those who 
stayed there is plenty of work to do, shipping milk to 
Boston, growing potatoes, gardening, haying, lumbering 
in the winter, boiling down maple sap in the spring, 
when plumes of sweet smoke rise from every sugarhouse 
up and down the valley. 

Tunbridge is the home of a unique experiment. Many 
years ago William James called for a land army of young 
people to serve their country by building up its rural 
resources. For three years, the pioneers of that army 
have been working in Tunbridge, helping the farmers 
with their chores, cleaning up hurricane damage, check- 
ing erosion, doing what the community wanted done. 
Two miles above the village store is Camp William 
James, the headquarters of the pioneers. 
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Farmers in Tunbridge, farmers in Vermont, farmers 
all over the country are going to be in bitter need of help 
this summer. General Lewis B. Hershey has told Con- 
gress that American farms have lost a million hands to 
the armed services and munitions factories. Pages of ad- 
vertisements of “Farms for Sale” are beginning to ap- 
pear in the rural papers, The Department of Agriculture 
warns that the farm labor problem is more serious than 
ever before in U. S. history. The “Oregon Plan” is 
spreading through the Northwest, where school children 
from seventh grade up are registered for emergency farm 
work; the “Goodhue Plan” is spreading from Minnesota 
through the Middlewest, where everybody in rural dis- 
tricts who has any time to spare joins a farm labor pool. 
In Vermont the farm labor shortage is estimated at 40 
percent, and highschools have closed to let students help 
with the spring sugaring-off. 


II 


THE LAND. ARMY IDEA, AS EXPOUNDED BY WILLIAM JAMES, 
was supposed primarily to help young people adjust 
themselves to the realities of life. In this year 1942, and 
indeed so long as the war lasts, young women, boys too 
young for the army, young men not drafted because of 
physical defects, can make an extraordinarily vital con- 


At the right is Nathan Dodge, Tunbridge selectman, a devoted friend 


them together, he proposed a mass youth move- 
ment along the general lines of William James 
land army. 

Davidson went to see Professor Eugen Rosen- 
stock-Huessy of Dartmouth, who also was a de- 
voted disciple of William James and who had the 
advantage of practical experience. Professor 
Huessy had been one of the founders of work 
camps for young people in Europe, after the last 
war. He left Germany when Hitler came to 
power, and is now a United States citizen. The 
professor pointed out that it was foolish to start 
a new movement when the CCC camps were 
already a going concern. 

The trouble was, said Huessy, that the Presi- 
dent’s original objective of a young men’s army 
building up the forests and soils of America had 
been somewhat sidetracked. For one thing, every 
member had to declare himself in effect a pauper. 
That slammed the door in the face-of all young 


of the youth camp from the beginning and now its president. Between men who had both ideals and financial ee 
him and Mrs. Dodge is Professor Huessy of Dartmouth, chief adviser The green CCC uniform had become a ba ge 1) 
of the project, and a founder of pre-Hitler work camps in Europe dependency, rather than a badge of pride like 


tribution to the war effort by putting on overalls and 
swinging in behind the farmers of the nation. 

It has already been done in Tunbridge on a basis which 
goes further than the emergency of war and looks to the 
peace beyond. It has been a matter 
of souls as well as of hands. The 
story of these pioneers is human, 
dramatic and historically import- 
ant. What a few score boys and 
half a dozen girls started here may 
grow, under the pressure of war, 
into a mighty movement; and, 
under the pressure of post-war ad- 
justment, continue as universal 
service on the land for every boy 
and girl as part of their educa- 
tion. 

The pioneers found something 
in these Vermont hills that touched 
them profoundly; something that 
may touch young men and young 
women all over America. What- 
ever they found, many of them 
thought it repaid them for giving 
up scholarships and opportunities 
for careers in business, universities, 
the professions. They turned away 
from the accredited goddess of suc- 


were deeper, older, and more en- 
during. 


III 


THE sTORY BEGINS WITH A YOUNG MAN NAMED FRANK 
Davidson, Harvard °39, son of a well-known New Yorker, 
and headed for a legal and political career. He became 
deeply interested in the problem of American young 
people, many of whom were not in school and yet had 
no jobs. He was disturbed about the deep cleavage in 


the ranks of American youngsters: well-to-do college boys” 


moved in one direction, poor boys in another. To get 
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: Lawrence Bowen, master of the Tunbridge dam and reservoir might do to the 
cess, and tried to find gods that Grange, first Vermont farmer to join up rural community. All were rest- 


the uniform of the air corps. Yet was it not as 
great a service to the community to save its soils and 
fight its forest fires in peacetime as to learn to bomb its 
enemies in war? 

Frank Davidson got the point. He enlisted incognito 
in the CCC and was assigned to a 
camp in Maryland. On the basis 
of his experience he prepared an 
elaborate report which was for- 
warded to headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Of a number of reforms 
which he suggested, one was 
adopted. The “means test” was re- 
moved, and any boy who wanted a 
job was allowed to enter the CCC. 
Several of Davidson’s friends in 
Harvard promptly enrolled. And 
several regular CCC boys became 
interested in his larger idea of a- 
permanent land army. 

Meanwhile, inspired by Rosen- 
stock-Huessy, five Dartmouth 
graduates, class of 1940, plus one 
sophomore, went to Tunbridge for 
the summer to work with farmers 
on the land. Some went as a pure _ 
experiment, some to make a survey _ 
of what a proposed flood control 
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less and looking for something \ 
more real than they had found in college. Lawrence — 
Bowen, master of the Tunbridge Grange, found places 


for them on his own farm or on the farms of his 4 
neighbors. : 


IV 


Now HERE Is A STRANGE THING. I HAVE NEVER HEARD OF 
anything quite like it in America before. A college boy 
presents himself at a farmer’s door in those high hills of 
Tunbridge. He says he would like to help with the 
chores. Heaven knows the farmer needs help. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


“Do you 
about farming?” 

“No. I want to learn.” 

“What wages are you ask- 
ing?” 

“None. Just my board and 
keep.” 

“Well, of all crazy notions! 
But Lawrence Bowen ‘says 
you're all right in your head 
anyway. Step in. We'll see 
what we can find for you to 
do. It’s not an easy life, young 
man; very different than read- 
ing books down there in Han- 
over. We'll break you or we'll 
break you in!” 

None of the six young men 
in Tunbridge was broken. In 
due course they were ll 
broken in. Here is what they 
did, for their board and keep, 
and the faith that was in them. 
They got up in the dark, ran 
the milking machine, learned 
to strip the last milk from the 
udders by hand, pitched, tumbled and calked hay, swung 
a scythe, cultivated corn, took care of horses and harness, 
sprayed apple trees, dug potatoes, split wood, loaded 
wagons, drove trucks and tractors, repaired fences, painted 
buildings, and cleaned out manure cellars. Their hands 
were clumsy but their heads were clear, and they learned 
fast. In a few weeks they were worth considerably more 
than their board and keep. From being suspicious the 
farmers came to appreciate the very real help so bitterly 
needed. 

Communication was difficult at first, but gradually the 
young men discovered a ripe philosophy in Vermont 
farmers which was rarely found in books, while the 
farmers gained lively information about the outside world 
from their young helpers. The boys did not work all the 
time. They cleaned. up and went to square dances, 
picnics, grange meetings, chicken pie church suppers; 
they sang in the choir, and took part in village theatricals. 

I asked a Tunbridge farmer how he liked the boys. His 
face lit up. “They were nice boys. As hired men they 
weren't up to par, but they never stopped trying. They 
had the right spirit. They were good for the town, and I 
reckon the town was good for them. Id like to see more 
of it. But keep some of those long-haired uplifters from 
the city out of it. They used to clutter up the place, when 
the camp started, seeing how the experiment was getting 
on. I don’t aim to be anybody’s guinea pig.” 
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As THE BOYS WORKED, THEY LOOKED AROUND THEM TO SEE 
what the community needed besides direct farm help. 
Tunbridge needed—like most towns in rural New Eng- 
land—improved country roads, a thorough clean-up of 
the woods following the great hurricane of 1938, extensive 

yairs to fences, barns and buildings, control of erosion 
and floods, a lot of white paint. Why didn’t the CCC boys 
this? They did a little of it, but they were not allowed 
make any real contact with the community in which 
ir camps were located. They were not allowed to do 


know anythin 
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The first “young men in Tunbridge” believed in service to country even in peacetime 


what the farmers wanted done; the farmers were never 
consulted, and sometimes the camps were feared a little. 
The young men of Tunbridge did what needed to be done, 
they did it with all their hearts, and they were not feared. 

By the end of the summer they were joined by more 
young men with similar aspirations, including some of 
Davidson’s Harvard group back from their “learning by 
doing” in various CCC camps through the country. The 
two streams merged. Out of their fusion, in the fall of 
1940, came the idea of Camp William James. The idea 
was simple: to combine the CCC organization with the 
Tunbridge practice; to set up a regular CCC camp which 
would become a part of the community. 

The CCC camp in the nearby town of Sharon, Vt., had 
closed in the spring of 1940. Yet in every valley, on 
every farm, there was work crying to be done. The Tun- 
bridge boys proposed that the Sharon camp be reopened, 
christened William James, and dedicated to the work- 
service idea. It should undertake projects “needed and 
suggested by the community,” jobs which the community 
lacked time or money to do, which nobody wanted to do 
for profit, but failing which the community would con- 
tinue its long, slow slide towards disintegration. All 
over rural New England the effects of that slide are 
tragically visible in abandoned farms, pastures going to 
brush, old people bent with rheumatism doing the heavy 
work that strong new generations should do. 

A sponsoring committee was organized in eight towns. 
Dorothy "Thompson (see page 233) from nearby Barnard 
was conscripted to help. A rally held in the Tunbridge 
Town Hall was attended by 600 people from all over the 
state. A petition was signed and sent to the President. 
Vermont, it read, had sent many pioneers to the West. 
“Now we feel that opportunity for pioneering may be 
discovered right here.” Mr. Roosevelt was reminded of 
his speech in the early summer of 1940, when he advo- 
cated the general idea of universal service by all American 
young people, rich and poor, share and share alike. 


The President was impressed, and referred the peti- 
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tion to a special committee, which reported favorably. 

On January 1, 1941, the camp was opened. Soon about 
fifty boys were duly sworn in—fifteen college men, some 
thirty-five non-college, from fourteen states. As the tem- 
perature was 20 below and the flimsy buildings were fall- 
ing apart, the first task was to make the Sharon camp 
habitable. The boys worked so hard that Glen Amos, the 
Department of Agriculture supervisor, complained that 
he could not make them stop, eat their food, and get some 
rest. A number came down with the flu as a result of 
injudicious zeal. You see, they desperately wanted the 
camp to succeed. 

The old boys, mostly college men, and the new boys, 
mostly from poor families in cities and from farms, did 
not rush at once into each other’s arms. Their language, 
their behavior, their very table manners, were different. 
An ideal held them together, but it took time to cement 
the kind of brotherhood which the land corps needs to 
fulfill its functions. Friendships grew and communica- 
tion improved as they worked together in the ice and 
frozen ground. 

But then, in February, there was an uproar in Congress 
over “public money being squandered on rich college 
boys,” and Washington abruptly declared the experiment 
at an end. The camp must return to the orthodox CCC 


type. 
VI 


THE SUDDEN BLOW LEFT THE BOYS IN A TRAGIC SITUATION. 
Their camp was ready now, yet they could not enter it. 
It was impossible for them to deny all they had worked 
so hard for, and carry on in the regular CCC routine. 
They had given up business offers, scholarships, good 
jobs, on behalf of their principles. Laugh if you like. You 
were young once. This is what these boys believed. They 
believed they were starting a movement to serve their 
country in peace and war, working in fellowship together, 
doing tasks that nobody else would do, without money 
and without price. Yes, laugh if you like, but is there any 
other spirit which can save America? Will businéss as 
usual do it? Will pressure group politics do it? Will 
dedication to making one’s pile, at the cost of whom it 
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may concern, do it? 

On February 20, the boys held a meeting and voted to 
stick to their fellowship and their principles. No help 
came from Washington. But help came from the farmers 
of Tunbridge. They, too, had hoped great things from 
this camp. They offered the boys an old house as tem- 
porary headquarters. Twenty-four boys moved in—eleven 
from college, thirteen from the non-college group. They 
started a woodcutting job for one farmer, and sent 
crews to help with the sugaring off on other farms. Phil 
Whitney of Tunbridge donated his truck and Ed Flint, 
who runs the creamery, was untiring in his efforts to 
save the camp. 

Faith remained, but direction had been lost. They had 
no permanent home, no assured projects, almost ne 
money. Page Smith went into the army, and then an- 
other and another. 

But the battle was not lost. Percy Brown, of the Good- 
will Fund in Boston, offered to buy a farm of more than 
200 acres which the boys might use as a source of food, 
fuel, and cash income. A wise lady, Mrs. Henry Copley 
Greene of Cambridge, with her husband bought the old 
house which stood on the farm and presented it to the 
group. 

The boys moved again, began laying floors and re- 
pairing leaks again with renewed spirits, and transferred 
the old name to the farm, Camp William James. The 
first was rotting away again in Sharon. Would this one 
live? 

Early in April the boys began tapping the big grove 
of maples on their own farm for sugar. Then came 
plowing for potatoes and vegetables, spreading manure 
from the cow stables on the fields, seeding, fence repair- 
ing. Squads were assigned to each task by the camp 
manager. Other squads were sent out to cut firewood, 
and to assist neighbors with lumbering operations and 
stream-bank flood control. Any farmer in the region who 
needed help in an emergency could apply to the camp, 
and presently a levy of young men would climb into 
the truck and go roaring to his assistance. 

The word had got abroad through the country and, 
in May, new recruits began to arrive. 
By the time college closed, nearly fifty 
young people, dedicated to the William 
James idea, were working in Tun- 
bridge. Six of them were young women 
who found places on farms, helping 
housewives with cooking, dishwashing, 
gardening, canning, caring for children. 
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‘THE SUMMER’S WORK FELL INTO THREE 
main divisions: labor on the home 
farm; squads to help the neighbors; 
living out as hired men and girls, on 
farms within a radius of twenty-five 
miles. All members kept in close touch 
with one another by means of regular 
meetings at the camp, church suppers, 
barn dances, and frequent “bull ses- 
sions” to appraise the value of the work 
being done and discuss how it could 
be improved. i 

_ A farmer in the region has summed 
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up the calendar of tasks. He sees no reason why the land 
army could not be kept busy throughout the year. In 
March the rookie can pay for himself in syrup production. 
In April there are roofs to patch and paint. May brings 
plowing, the peeling of fence posts and getting out the 
manure. In June comes the vital business of planting, in 
July the equally vital business of haying. In the late sum- 
mer there are crops of corn, potatoes, vegetables to be 
harvested, and after them apples to be picked. Fall plow- 
ing may keep him busy through November. During the 
snowy winters he could be expected to cut 100 cords of 
wood, and possibly a few saw logs. 

This farmer says: “Help, even of brief and inex- 
perienced sort, would double my production. I have 
plenty of farm machinery, but all the manual labor must 
be supplied by my own two hands. No matter how 
easy it is to prepare the seed bed, I can’t set out any more 
tomato plants than I can tie up while I’m picking the 


beans, raking the hay, hilling the corn, dusting the 
potatoes. 

The young men of Tunbridge have shown the country 
that there is great vitality in the idea of universal service 
on the land. They have shown that to be effective this 
work must be done with and through the community, 


so that both groups are enriched materially and spiritually. 


Ir Is IMPOSSIBLE TO TALK WITH ANY OF THESE YOUNGSTERS 
without feeling the deep passion which inspires them. 
It is something akin to the emotion which swept young 
people of another day when they received the call to the 
ministry. It affects both boys and girls, and mechanics, 
truck drivers, farm boys, as well as college youths. Camp 
William James proves that some American young people, 
at least, are ready to renounce the goal of commercial 
success, to lose their lives that they may find them, to 
embrace wholeheartedly the idea of community service. 


The Patriotism of Work 


by DOROTHY THOMPSON 


The philosophy of the Volunteer Land Corps is derived from William 
James; but it reached New England by a long and circuitous route. Miss 
Thompson recounts the history of service to the land. 


Four YEARS BEFORE THE Last WorLp War, THE AMERICAN 
philosopher William James warned that when nations 
forsake the life of toil and strenuous living for pleasure 
and leisure, certain essential virtues disappear, and society 
falls a prey to other harder though perhaps more bar- 
baric societies. 

While James was no apologist for war, he believed 
that wars were useful in reviving a nation’s sense of 
discipline and sacrifice. But couldn’t there be found, in 
time of peace, a “moral equivalent for war?” So he rec- 
ommended that all youth be called upon to do for their 
country such dirty and dangerous work as road building, 
forestry, mining. 

Similar ideas were brewing in Europe. After the war, 
Pierre Ceresole, a Swiss, organized idealistic young vol- 
unteers to help reconstruct lands devastated by war, 
earthquakes or floods. 

Contrary to Nazi publicity, “Hitler’s” work service 
was no Nazi invention but dates back to 1925 and sprang 
from students and teachers—the most democratic forces 
in German life. If the German Republic had been more 
interested in its young people and their attempt to com- 
bine work and fellowship, Hitler’s Pied Piper tune would 
perhaps never have been heard. But the German’ Re- 
public did not begin to organize and help the Voluntary 
Work Camps until 1931—in time to hand them over to 
Hitler, who forged them into powerful instruments of 
Nazism. 

The Scandinavian countries organized camps for un- 
employed ten years ago. Work, food, and shelter, they 
discovered, were not enough; education and training had 


to be added. 
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Youthful Jewish pioneers known as Chalutzim left 
European ghettos and wealthy Western homes to found 
with their own hands and backs the cooperative agricul- 
tural colonies of Palestine. This was one of the most re- 
markable projects in creative democratic living and group 
agriculture made in our generation. 

Unlike the European work services, our own CCC 
camps had an admirable organization but no philosophy 
or soul., They were far from the idea of William James. 
They became a form of relief, and their work was not 
intimately related to the lives and needs of the people 
in the communities where they were encamped. 

And there was in the CCC camps no suggestion of the 
idea of universal service by youth to the nation. Only 
lately were their ranks open to college youth, or to those 
who wished to serve not because they needed board and 
room and thirty dollars a month, but because they loved 
America. Never did the CCC uniform become a mark 
of honor, to be worn proudly by rich and poor alike. 

Even so, it has been the most generally popular of all 
New Deal measures. The CCC boy almost always left the 
camps more physically fit than when he entered, better 
able to find a job and take his place with other men. 

Yet William James’ idea still remained unrealized in 
the country of its birth. 

In England the war has brought a remarkable re-awak- 
ening of the soul of the nation, and a much more austere 
view of the Good Life, a heroic willingness to undertake 
the most menial tasks. Emergency has created the spirit 
of universal service—work armies in which the mistress 
peels potatoes in a communal kitchen while her maid 
goes to a munitions factory; in which castle gardens are 
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planted to cabbages by the owners and youth and adults 
recruited from unessential occupations. 

The value of work must now be measured by its neces- 
sity to the salvation of the nation. And so there enters 
into work the spirit of sacrifice, of the free gift. 

This element of giving is the essence of Freedom. It 
is what the artist knows—or the physician, minister, in- 
ventor, scholar, engineer, for whom money is only a by- 
product of effort, not its compelling motive; for whom 
the deepest satisfaction is realization of the contribution 
that he makes. 

Democracy is a hollow phrase without sharing—the 
sharing of rights; the sharing of duties; the sharing of 
one’s little self with the great whole. 

Sharing through taxation is not enough. What is 
needed are people willing to invest themselves in the 
community. This investment of oneself occurs when 
anyone does more than he is paid to do in any form of 
work that builds the nation. 


II 


INSPIRED BY THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES, ONE 
group of young Americans, who have so far neither 
sought nor received much publicity, have attempted to 
make this investment of themselves. 

An apprenticeship in the CCC and in the NYA plus 
some plain living and high thinking as hired men on 
Vermont farms showed these young people what such of 
them as are not wanted in our armed forces can do in 
this war. The answer is simple and clear: “The necessary 
work that no one else wants to do.” 

The work that is hardest and pays least. For, they 
argue, no one can offer to do more than lay down his 
life, whether as a voluntary gift or as a social obedience. 
Therefore no youth outside the army can give as much 
as the one who is in it. Yet the army rejects hundreds 
of thousands of youth of military age. And the army 
does not take hardy younger boys, who also wish to 
serve. 

This group of youth have therefore decided, in the 
midst of war, to adopt William James’ moral equivalent, 
or moral s«pplement to war, and serve according to need. 
They are asking others to join them and sign up as mem- 
bers of the Volunteer Land Corps. 

For the one place where they are most needed is on 
the land. All over the nation a drastic shortage of agri- 
cultural labor is developing, as farmers’ sons are too 
thoughtlessly, it seems, inducted into the army, or are 
leaving home to take jobs in munition factories. 

The Volunteer Land Corps was formed by a few young 
men with experience behind them and the philosophy of 
James in their hearts. It has not rushed to a government 
office. It has merely ascertained that there is a job to be 
done, and set about doing it thoroughly in one small 
area, where investigation showed that they would receive 
a warm welcome and duplicate no existing efforts. That 
area is part of the state of Vermont and an adjoining 
section of New Hampshire, where 25,000 family farms, 
producing the very foods most desired by the Department 
of Agriculture—milk, eggs, and vegetables—face a 30 or 
40 perceut labor shortage in the coming planting and 
harvest season. 

And under the slogan “privilege obliges,” these young 
men are sending out a call, particularly to the unrecruited 
college and secondary school youth, to begin the'r service 
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to the American land and the American nation by volun- 
teering as hired men—and hired girls—for the summer, 

No easy holiday is held out to recruits. A hired man’s 
work means rising at dawn, working all day under the 
farmer’s direction, sharing the farmer’s home, using all 
one’s wits to learn quickly and soundly the farmhand’s 
varied work, and all one’s muscles to carry it out. 

The Volunteer Land Corps further asserts its solidarity 
with the army boys by asking no more than a private 
soldier’s wage—$21 a month and board and room. And 
the farmers are showing themselves willing to pay it, even 
though they know that these city-bred young people are 
not a substitute for experienced farm labor. 

The Volunteer Land Corps is starting its recruiting 
in the colleges and secondary schools of the East first, 
because of the belief that an example should be set by 
that 25 percent of the youth population which is most 
fortunate. But its ranks are open to all boys of sixteen 
and all girls of eighteen and over who can produce a 
certificate of robust health from any American Medical 
Association physician and are willing to enlist for the 
whole season or longer. 

And this movement is more than a necessary war 
measure. These young people accept the idea of a period 
of universal service to the nation as an integral part of the 
education of all American youth. From their lips often 
fall such words as “we must learn by domg. Learn 
to know the farm problem by working at a farmer’s side. 
Learn to know America by re-immigrating into it—into 
the center of the productive system. Learn to love Amer- 
ica by serving the American estate—the great Home 
Farm, Home Factory, which is our nation.” 


III 


My YOUNG FRIENDS ARE A LITTLE IMPATIENT ABOUT EDUCA-_ 
tion for democracy through words only. They know that — 
one loves something in which one has invested a part 
of one’s life. Looking ahead to the time when all | 
Americans will be increasingly secure against sickness, 
unemployment, and old age, they ask, “What shall we 
have given in exchange?” And they answer: “A definite 
period of our life work—to the farmers who struggle to~ 
build the soil; to the forests and rivers, roads, parks, and — 
game preserves of our homeland; to those who need 
help—not as relief, but as the free gift for which, in ex-_ 
change, we enter into our citizenship. An apprentice- 
ship to America.” ; 

“A democracy that works means a working democracy,” 
says Arthur Root, Dartmouth, 1940, valedictorian of his 
class, now executive officer of the Land Corps. : 

We need some help from adults; advice so we don’t make ~ 
mistakes; money for our workers and organizers—though not 
much, because if anybody wants a cushy job with us, we 
don’t want him. BS 

Most of all we want recruits. The kind who want to get 
to work the minute they leave school, or earlier if they’re 
not in school. Tell them to apply for registration at the — 
Volunteer Land Corps, 8 West 40 Street, New York. a 

And tell their parents that all the farm agencies of Ver- _ 


mont will make sure they get into decent families. But we _ 
don’t promise bathrooms. 


So the idea of William James, who sought to find 


antidote to war, comes home to America in 1942, by a 
long circuitous route. 
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Welding class at the Astoria, Long Island, center. Here unskilled boys get enough experience in a few months to take war jobs 


War Workers in the Making 


by GEORGE BRITT 


In New York one NYA center has poured a stream of “shop-broken” 
workers into the war industries—and, in doing so, itself filled important 
orders for the navy. A firsthand account of how the National Youth 


Administration is 


A VISITING MASTER MACHINIST IN THE SHOP HALTED BEFORE 
a gogeled young man in khaki work suit who was shoot- 
ing off a demoniac jut of sparks from his grinding ma- 
chine. The shop was in Astoria, Long Island, the largest 
among nearly 1,000 work-experience centers of the Na- 
tional Youth, Administration, training for war trades.* The 
visitor was the mechanical superintendent of a big war 
factory—a grizzled opinionated man, proud of his own 
‘company and its craftsmen, intolerant of fumblers. 

“What’s that boy working on?” he asked. It was a part 
for a warship, being finished off on an external grinder. 
And then, “How close has he got to hold it?’ 

“Half a thousandth.” . 


The answer was a challenge to all his skepticism. He 


*As we go to press the Astoria center is forced to make room, for 
war production in its present leased building, which is owned by a piano 
concern working on army contracts. The training units will be relocated 
im vacant factory space in several sections of the city. 


helping break the bottleneck in labor supply. 
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stepped nearer. 

“How close are you holding this piece?” 

“Half a thousandth,” the youngster said. 

“Set your mike on it and give me the reading.” 

The micrometer proved it. The young man was work- 
ing on a close tolerance of 1/2000 of an inch. 

“Send him over for a job,” said the visitor. “And if 
you’ve got any others who can do that, let me see them.” 

A thrill goes around by shop grapevine every week, 
several times a week: “Six fellows got in the Navy Yard 
yesterday”; “Joe landed at Sperry’s”; “Mooney and Al are 
down at Wilmington, working on a ship.” Often after 
their first pay day, boys came back waving their checks. 

“Yeah, but most of ’em don’t come back,” said a fore- 
man, resentfully. “They feel they’re good enough, so they 
quit and find themselves jobs. We don’t hear from them 
and there’s no credit on the record for this shop.” 
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A constant pull naturally draws the foremen to follow 
their pupils out to the lush payrolls of war industry. Their 
pay is limited, $155 to $225 a month. The center never has 
been able to keep enough competent foremen, and instead 
of one to each ten boys as intended, the rate more often is 
one to fifteen. At times a complicated machine stands idle 
for lack of a foreman. Two of the shop standbys are 
white-haired veterans of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, retired 
on pensions after thirty-five and thirty-six years, one of 
them a foreman for fourteen years. After Pearl Harbor 
they hastened back from sunny porches in Florida, eager 
to get in their licks against the enemy. The NYA is not 
the way they learned their trade. Nowadays they can’t rap 
an apprentice across the knuckles with a wrench, which 
seems slipshod to them, but after two or three months 
they confidently send their boys out to jobs. 

“Well, Dll tell you why I stay,” said a young foreman. 
“On the outside I ean do only one man’s job. But here I 
turn out 150 boys into the war every three months or so, 
boys that I taught and they are good at what they can do. 
So I figure I’m doing a wholesale business against the Japs 
and Germans. I get my kick out of that.” 


Industrial Soldiers at Astoria 


‘Tse AsTorIA WORK CENTER OCCUPIES A SPRAWLING OLD TWO- 
story yellow brick piano factory, five acres of floor space, 
employing 2,000 youths, with a turnover into industry of 
30 percent each month. It was opened late in 1939, first as 
a garment shop which now makes hospital bathrobes and 
other clothing for the army and navy. War can be seen at 
closer range in the machine shops and in the drafting, 
sheet metal and welding, where parts are made that actu- 
ally go into submarines, tanks and planes. Astoria musters 
121 machine tools which cost $168,000, operated by 175 
youths at a shift, three shifts every twenty-four hours, al- 
though the night shift is not always at full capacity. There 
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is a laundry,.and woodworking, cabinet making and up- 
holstery shops which give new life to furniture from 
municipal offices, and a cafeteria. All give work experi- 
ence, fitting for commercial employment. The war trade 
shops account for three workers out of four. 

As running mates to the big Astoria center, there’s a 
machine shop, welding, sheet metal, and auto repair center 
in Brooklyn, an auto repair shop in Flushing, a machine 
shop at Oyster Bay, and a radio operating and building 
center in Manhattan—all under the metropolitan admin- 
istrator, Helen M. Harris. An experienced executive, but 
never an industrialist herself, she directs the operation 
through a flexible staff of experts. The center superin- 
tendents were trained as engineers, and there’s a former 
factory owner and operator as chief business manager. 

The metal output of the shops goes almost exclusively 
to the navy. Astoria and Brooklyn turn out thousands of 
odd parts. They make tons of items individually beneath 
notice by the commercial shop contractors, a nuisance for 
the navy yards to make themselves but nonetheless essen- 
tial. In five months last year the New York shops of NYA 
finished more than 26,000 separate units for the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard alone—by current wage and hour rates more 
than $30,000 worth. Three times that much was done for 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard. Since Pearl Harbor, navy de- 
mands have doubled. Beyond this, the centers are working 
on a large army arsenal order, keep a fleet of automobiles 
in repair for the Department of Justice, and serve half a 
dozen city departments. 

Even so, this military, nautical, and civic usefulness is 
merely by-product. The fruit of the enterprise is the hands 
and eyes of ready workmen, conserved from waste by the 
NYA’s use of human resources. 

Unskilled boys and girls, seventeen to twenty-four, go 
out in three months as tool operators, welders, and sheet 
metal workers. They go with spirit. As one of the articu- 
late ones expressed it, “The way 
I look at it, this gives a young 
fellow a stake in America.” The 
venture’s effectiveness stands by 
the simplest of proof. The 
youngsters do their jobs. These 
New York centers alone place 
1,000 a month into war indus- 
try. 

All over the United States the 
raw material of youth, often 
handicapped by dreary unre-. 
lieved unemployment, is being 
taken in and equipped with 
skills and semi-skills for produc- 
tion. The big Astoria shops are 
a type of what is being done an | 


or more. A shortage of skill al- 


Youth Administration’s 
centers have been called by Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt the greatest single 
producers of war workers. The 
NYA in the country as a whole 


what can be done to meet in- 
dustry’s cry this year for 2,000,- > 
000 brand new trained recruits, A 
ready is felt; shortage of man- 
power is in sight. The National — 
work | 


reported placing 35,000 in war industry in Janu- 
ary, and the three-shift program at full capacity 
could supply 600,000 a year. That is the goal for 
1942. 

There are other training camps besides NYA to 
supply these industrial soldiers. Some of the very 
largest companies operate their own schools. The 
government finances a new system of “training 
within industry,” whereby uniform training 
methods are applied in certain individual war 
factories to develop needed foremen and to up- 
grade operators. Also, through the federal Office 
of Education, a system of initial and refresher 
courses is provided by after-hours use of public 
vocational school equipment. But NYA as a 
going concern rooted in past experience still offers 
that needed quota of 600,000 this year. Months 
past, these NYA shops primarily were human 
salvage stations. The NYA offered opportunity 
and rehabilitation to a depression-struck genera- 
tion which, by its help, has been preserved to 
serve the present emergency. For the duration, 
the old role is changed—these shops now must 
supply the operators without whom the machines 
cannot function. Post-war readjustment is another 
and separate story. 

In these NYA shops the basic idea of training 
is actual production. The shops are counterparts 
of the local industries, practicing trades in de- 
mand. Here are no sham battles, no blank car- 
tridges. There’s a kick to making an armor bolt 
which school exercises can never approach. An 
unconscious speed-up runs through the shop 
when production swings to what may be called 
combat parts instead of the plumbing fix- 
tures. 


From a File to a Machine 


Facrory PRACTICE Is THE RULE. WITH MACHINES STANDING 
in orderly ranks, the shop looks like a factory except that 
the operators are all young, a sprinkling of overalled girls 
included. The foremen press for more and faster produc- 
tion. Since July of last year the youth worker in war jobs 
has been advanced from 60 hours to 160 hours a month, 
his pay increased from $22 to $25 a month. If a boy 
steps outside for a smoke, he gets a day’s suspension. One 
boy was napping in a corner after lunch. He was fired. 
Overhead is a sign, “Don’t Waste Materials. Remember 
Pearl Harbor,” and an American flag is spread on the 
wall. 

Here are two boys turning out brass screws according to 
blueprint. Their turret lathe is tooled up to produce, from 
its bar of brass, a succession of flat-headed screws with 82 
degree head and N.C. 20 thread—one of the most exacting 
jobs in the shop. A lad swings the turret from one opera- 
tion to the next, and his mate keeps a cool stream of oil 
like so much maple syrup pouring over the cutting edge. 
Two months ago, one remembers with a laugh, this same 
lathe operator made his start on a shaper and, getting the 
bit upside down, had to call the foreman because it 
wouldn’t cut. Out from the fireworks of a welding booth a 
boy emerges with lifted helmet to exhibit a sample that he 
had saved, a steel chunk bisected by a hack saw, its clean 
surface unblemished by fault or air hole, his evidence of 
perfection. : 
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Expertly handling a turret lathe to thread a valve for a warship 


One of these lads is from a florist’s shop, no previous me- 
chanical experience. This one, in highschool, was absorbed 
in dramatics; his high spot was the time he played “Char- 
lie’s Aunt.” This girl was “a saleslady.” The drill press 
operator had three years at New York University, and his 
team mate was an accountant. Says another: “Sure I had 
jobs after I left school. I was delivery boy for a lot of 
groceries, and where would that get me?” They are busy 
and impatient to move on. A strong patriotic motive stirs 
them—and they feel very good at high wages in prospect. 
The second point is a spur to them, and so is the first. 

Mostly they are under twenty, still excited by these 
machines which will take fierce implacable metal and 
shape it to their own designs. The pattern of the. work 
itself is a fascination—the polished new surface and razor 
edge of a finished job, the lazy endless curl of a shaving, 
the little twist of smoke from cutting metal, the vibrating 
hum and the beat of the power hammer. Rivalry springs 
up between shifts, and when one night operator learned 
that his milling machine had turned out 40 finished items 
during the day, he produced 90. “That Nick, he has a 
wonderful eye,” another boy said of him. “He can set the 
machine with just one motion and have it going again.” 

“One of the boys was complaining,” said a visitor, “about 
not getting enough instruction. He just works one ma- 
chine, he says, and that’s all he gets out of it.” 

“If he talks like that,” answered another, “he’s not 
worth fooling with. He’s still a kid and thinks he’s in 
school. This is a work-experience center. The machines 
are here, and he'll work two or three more before he’s 
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finished. If he really wants to find out about them, he can 
dig in. That’s up to him.” 

Without urging, many study at night. From the brass 
name plate of a machine they copy off the manufacturer's 
name, and then a letter usually will get them a descriptive 
catalogue. One little book on how to operate a lathe costs 
a quarter. A boy going to Manhattan for a copy was 
commissioned by his mates to get books for them also, 
until he was loaded up with $4 worth. The foremen 
recommend and lend their shop manuals, and boys crowd 
the public libraries on weekends. 

“A lot of these guys will come out as machine operators 
and that’s all,” said a youth. “When the rush is over, 
they’ll be through. But if you study and take night courses, 
you may make a real machinist of yourself.” 

The novice entering NYA is given a file to start with, 
and nothing more. For hours he stands at a bench, filing 
bits of scrap metal to measure. In a few days he receives 
the drawing for a pair of calipers or dividers to be cut 
precisely to size and assembled, his first accomplishment. 
Several hours a day in these early weeks he devotes to 
class—provided by separate aid through vocational teach- 
ers from the local school system—related training in blue- 
print reading, shop mathematics, and mechanical theory. 
In three or four weeks the youth progresses to operation 
of a simple drill press or shaper. The need here to be met, 
of course, is for competent operators. General background 
training is slight, and depends on the individual. 

Getting a chance with NYA has depended greatly on 
seasons and appropriations. Until last January, selection 
for mechanical aptitudes was tried by means of an elab- 
orate work-sample system. Shortage of money called that 
off. Interviews are used now in trying to discover fitness, 
which often is deceptive in the case of some overly verbal 
applicant. The practical corrective is a fairly easy willing- 
ness of the staff to reclassify after trial in the shops. With 
“defense training” ardently in demand now, the doors are 
kept open wide, although there’s a high drop-out rate for 
the first month. 


‘THE FIRST ANGRY RUSH OF WAR APPLICANTS HELD FOR THREE 
months, and in New York until early March one had to 
wait for six weeks. But now the waiting list can be 
cleared in a week. Each of the day’s three shifts is served 
by a personnel counsellor—an overworked man trying to 
touch the high spots of need, still convinced that a little 
extra effort at readjustment is worth his trouble. 

All New York applications require a statement as to 
family income. This isn’t a means test, and there hasn’t 
been one for more than a year. A young Rockefeller or 
Whitney could be admitted to NYA with full knowledge. 
' The records show, however, that nine youngsters out of 
ten come from homes close to the subsistence level of in- 
come. “I’ve had a fairly lucrative job,” said one at As- 
toria. “I’ve been making $30 a week as a watchmaker. But 
I didn’t save because I had my parents needing help, and 
-on my own I'd never have taken a shop course.” Another, 
“I spent $125 on a welding school, but when I got out I 
couldn’t weld. I’d have been sunk without this.” 

This greup in its very internal make-up is a reminder 
that opportunity, even under the Stars and Stripes on the 
wall, is not equal. Within this NYA shop the experi- 
ence requisite to another step forward is dealt out evenly. 
But as the youngsters reach the door, their handicaps over- 
take them again. The Negroes move at a snail’s speed 
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‘along the road to employment, and a disproportionate 


number of Negro youth are kept on beyond their normal 
span as they look sadly for jobs. Many a shop outside will 
have none of them. The Jewish youth meet the same 
locked doors in lesser number. Until a few months ago, 
the Connecticut factory towns wanted no workers from 
New York. Both organized labor and organized public 
education have in the past opposed the NYA. Political 
battles over NYA bring periods of discouragement to the 
young workers, and others who need the help return 
home without applying. 

One small Negro of eighteen last year is still remem- 
bered as the wizard of the shop. Without any previous 
machine training, he walked up to the plant superin- 
tendent on his second day and asked to be transferred 
from filing onto a machine. He could do anything that 
anybody else could; he was positive of that. 

“All right, I'll give you a chance,” said the superin- 
tendent. With his pencil he drew a square. “You take 
your sheet of steel and cut a hole in it exactly one inch 
square. Then put a plug in it so that it just fits. If you 
can do that, I’ll give you a machine. 

“And I’m telling you,” the superintendent recalls now, 
“that he did it in a hurry. He fitted it so neatly that you 
could hold the pieces right up against the window and 
never see daylight. He got his machine.” 


Meeting the Political Attacks 


THe worps NationaL YouTH ADMINISTRATION THESE DAYS 
suggest primarily a political controversy, and no discus- 
sion can ignore the attacks. The life of the enterprise is 
demanded, and no quarter. The NYA was set up to deal 
with the consequences of unemployment conditions 
which, in the war boom, have ceased to exist. That fact 
gives the attack the banner of an obviously needed econ- 
omy, while in its ranks are many who have been the most 
eager to denounce whatever the administration favored. 
Most serious of recent onslaughts, aside from speeches in 
Congress, was the long detailed and repeated story in the 
Baltimore Sun charging that the NYA was hoarding 
needed machine tools and making little or no use of them. 
NYA officials replied with spirit, and Donald M. Nelson 
came to their support with his statement that production 
had to be balanced with training. 

With the shortcomings of NYA around the country, 
whether proved or disproved, the present narrative is not 
concerned. There was, however, a newspaper echo in 
New York of the Baltimore Sun attack, although less 
formidable. Miss Harris reminded her local critics that a_ 
quarrel in war industry for precedence between materials, 
machines and trained men was “like the question of 
which is the most important leg of a three-legged stool.” 
At the shops in Astoria and Brooklyn, any visitor may see 
the machines turning and the technique in operation. 
Looking remarkably like plants at full speed and hitting — 
on all cylinders—unless the visit be made at the midnight 
lunch hour—they are producing skilled young workmen. 

It was in October, 1940, that a blitz-frightened Con- 
gress passed a large supplementary appropriation for 
NYA war training, with an administrative order requir- 
ing it to be spent in four months. New York’s share of — 
that was $2,000,000, and orders were placed in a flash for 3 
much of the equipment now in use. The Brooklyn center 
was opened for these tools—on hand and on order. De- 
liveries were made in driblets, under priority conditions, 
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from week to week by various 
factories all last summer. Un- 
used tools in crates then stood 
waiting for power installations 
or for other tools needed to im- 
plement them before they could 
start. Just as waiting equipment 
is to be found in any expanding 
private industry. These tools are 
now in active use. 

The youngsters who have 
learned on these machines are 
trooping into war industry. 
Training here, on the average, is 
estimated to have cost $150 per 
youth, delivered at the factory 
door. That means $50 a month 
for three months. It doesn’t in- 
clude the cost of machines. The 
raw materials are furnished by 
the navy or other sponsors of 
each particular job. But the $50 
does include loss on cafeteria, 
rent, electric light and power, 
supervision and administration, 
and the youth’s NYA pay. 
Against it should be offset the 
valuable work done on needed 
products. 

Shelter and maintenance 
doesn’t enter into the cost of 
these city centers, for the youth 
live at home. There are resi- 
dence centers, however, more 
than 400 of them throughout the 
United States, drawing youth 
from distant sections in a sort 
of ordered migration. At Ne- 
paug Village, Conn., near Hart- 
ford, a residence center receives 
scores of New York boys who 
there rub shoulders with boys 
from Oklahoma, Kentucky or 
anywhere. Such a center adjusts 
to the variations of need and supply between one section 
and another. Nepaug Village is in the midst of the avia- 
tion engine and arms plants around Hartford, and boys 


having a general knowledge of shop practice are given 
_ specialized tasks here, are looked over by the local em- 


ployers, and are usually cleared into jobs in a week. 

Although NYA encountered a prejudice, and still does, 
among private employers against its trainees, it has broken 
down this sentiment to a notable extent. The National 
Advisory Committee of NYA recently published a sheaf 
of letters from employers throughout the country report- 
ing nearly unanimous satisfaction. Said one: “We can’t 
think of anything you can do that will be more valuable 
than training young men for jobs in defense industries 
where the obtaining of labor is now as critical as the ob- 
taining of material.” 

After a trial of NYA boys, Bendix Aviation wrote: 
“Within the next few months we will probably require 
additional trainees in our machine shop. Consequently 
we shall be glad to consider for employment those boys 
who have received fundamental instruction and training 
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The American way? For lack of job openings many trained young Negroes remain in the shop 


in machine shop work.” From Fairfield, Conn., the Alum- 
inum Company of America wrote its thanks for past help, 
adding, “If you can supply us with 100 foundry workers 
within the next month we shall be more than pleased to 
employ them.” 


A Stake in America 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NYA YOUTH HAS LITTLE TO DO WITH 
political attacks and the details of administration. The 
troubles of the youth usually can be answered by the one 
word—jobs. 

“Tye been here nine months,” answered one tall young 
Negro at Astoria. He was a highschool graduate, with no 
previous manual training. He had seen hundreds of white 
boys go out to jobs, and he was left behind. 

“Sure, it’s discouraging,” he said. “I’ve been turned 
down, and I know why it is. I can’t have a job now for 
another two months, until I’m eighteen. Then I’m pretty 
sure of the Navy Yard. My application is in. When I get 
blue, the way I do is to think: Well lots of Negroes have 
had a harder time than you and they came through all 
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right. My time isn’t wasted. I’m still learning. When I 
go out, I won’t be like boys who only know one machine. 
I can operate a lathe, a milling machine and a grinder, 
and I know them. I’ve got no kick.” 

The best gas welder at Astoria carries a double handi- 
cap. She’s a Negro and a girl. Girls are winning barely a 
toehold as yet in the New York metal shops, and conse- 
quently their training is an experiment. Many girls show 
their velvet touch with the soldering iron. About half the 
gas welders are girls, about one in fifty in the machine 
shop. The star welder is a last June graduate of New York 
University, trained for teaching, and she has waited five 
months at Astoria to be chosen for a job. But every day 
she has stuck to her torch, keeping alive her delicate feel- 
ing for the flame. 

Here is a wiry Yankee of a boy who has solved his 
problem for himself. His father was set on his becoming 
a white collar man. He had been an interviewer for an 
instalment sales house; he grinned—‘“taking suckers over 
the jumps.” At night he studied freshman engineering at 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. Then when his father 
was away from home, he quit the job for the shop. 

“My father was so mad, I had to leave home,” said the 
youth. “He said to me, ‘What do you want to do—carry 
a greasy tool kit all your life?’ And I said, Yes, which 
wasn’t the right answer for him. That just shows the 
whole wrong philosophy of American education, trying 
to fit everyone into white collar jobs when there aren’t 
enough for 10 percent of the graduates. Well, my father 
came around and I’m sleeping home now.” 

Discouragements along the way give place to enthus- 
iasm after the youth find jobs. Many of them write back 
to report their success—letters filled with brag and joy. 
“Although I am- comparatively new here,’ wrote one, 
“my foreman and supervisors already are coming to rec- 
ognize me.” Another said proudly, “The test was a cinch.” 


Another dreamed, “I intend to see the whole country by 
welding my way. So thanks for the instruction you gave 
me because I can use it every day.” A former barber 
wrote to his foreman, asking help to get a friend into 
training, and added, “I will give you a free haircut the 
next time I see you... . I have you to thank for every- 
thing I know.” A boy returned a loan, “Please give this 
35 cents to Rocky,” and reported, “I can hardly restrain 
myself from turning cartwheels.” 
Here is a prize letter from a young welder:— 


I have a job with the Federal Shipyard in Kearny, N. J. I 
am very thankful for your teaching me how to weld. Tell 
the boys if they want jobs Federal Shipyard is the best place. 
...1 was walking to the ships to work with Cohen. We saw 
a piece of metal lying on the floor. We rushed to pick it up 
so we could weld on it, but the foreman picked it up first. 
He said: “The way you boys act, it looks like you came from 
the NYA.” We told him we did and it’s the best place where 
a fellow can really learn a good trade. He pointed to a big 
ship and said, “You boys can weld to your heart’s content.” 
Well, so long. : 


Today’s war jobs, high wages and bonuses, of course, 
are not the definition of the work center’s accomplish- 
ment. They do indicate the shortage and the crying de- 
mand for simple skill. These exuberant youths, however, 
cannot have forgotten a year or two ago when they saw 
no light ahead: whatsoever, and even since the war they 
could not have responded to the opportunity unless the 
NYA had equipped them with experience. Many have 
been personally rehabilitated. But the present operation is 
impersonal. It is pointed toward efficiently manning the 
war factories, just as the training camps man the tanks 
and planes. A democratic door of opportunity has been 
opened, and these youngsters are safeguarding the stake 
they have discovered in America. 


The machine shop in the work center 
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... Or Else—Inflation Economic Cartoon 
by OTTO H. EHRLICH 
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2. Production for war can be expanded without 
decreasing production for consumers as long as 
there are idle resources—unused plants and equip- 


1. It is hard to stimulate production so that there 
ment, men and material 


are enough goods for both military and civilian needs 


3. But when there are no more idle resources, 
employed resources must be diverted from the pro- rf A f 

duction of consumer goods to the production of _ 4. Curtailing production for the consumer means 
war goods — a cutting down consumption 


. Or Else—Inflation (continued) 
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5. Shortage of consumer goods is the more acutely 6. War demands arms, business demands profits, 
felt at a time when expanded production increases labor demands wage increases, prices are forced up 
incomes and purchasing power and threaten the consumer 


shortage unavoidable, the government _ Loge 8. To prevent eae 
4 eS ee eS. Roe = 7 baen * 
e consumer against the danger of ii ae balance 
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5 : : ; 10. ... to reduce purchasing power means lending 
. To reduce purchasing power means the imposi- to the government from savings out of current in- 
tion of heavier taxes— come— 


11. ... to reduce purchasing power means ration- 
ing the available supply of goods so that every 
individual gets his fair share 12. Or else—INFLATION 


This economic cartoon is available in a 16-page booklet, measuring 4% x 5%, at the 
rate of ten cents for one, five cents each for bundles of 10 or more, postpaid. 


Arms and the Women 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


From now on, for the duration, the women of America will be replacing 
millions of men at jobs in war production and civilian services. Miss 

’ 
Amidon reports what this will mean in terms of the war effort, of women’s 


status, and of the future. 


STAND AT A FACTORY GATE, “SOMEWHERE IN New ENGLAND.” 
In the sunny evening of a day on “war time,” you will 
see the second shift stream into the plant, and, a little 
later, the first shift come pouring out. The number of girls, 
young wives, middle-aged women among them is sur- 
prisingly large. They seem to take for granted their 
presence in the ranks of “Nelson’s soldiers,” and to be 
taken for granted by their fellow workers. 

Go into the plant, and you will see men and women 
side by side on the assembly line, in lunchrooms, check- 
ing tools and materials. Nothing, perhaps, so clearly 
marks the mounting level of the nation’s production drive 
as the sight of women factory workers in their coveralls, 
their heavy work shoes and tight-fitting mechanics caps. 
They tend machines, bag powder, fill shells, inspect parts, 
replace men called into service, answer the demand for 
more and more workers in the lines behind the lines, to 
turn out planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, uniforms, war- 
ships, for the fighters of the United Nations. 

In the final quarter of 1941, after Pearl Harbor wiped 
out “business as usual” and set new sights for industry, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that there were 
5,300,000 workers in war production. For the first quarter 
of 1942, the BLS estimate stood at 7,500,000. By Decem- 


ber 1, that total must be doubled, if the nation is to — 


achieve its production goal. 

The problem of a labor supply fifteen million strong 
has four aspects: the men needed for the armed forces; 
the workers needed for war production; the workers 
needed for essential civilian production; the workers 
needed on the land. 

As men are drawn off by the army and the navy, the 
greatest single pool of labor open to industry and agri- 
culture is the reserve of woman power. This article will 
not seek to deal with the general question of labor supply, 
nor will it attempt an account of the volunteer services 
in the war effort. It is a progress report on the available 
number and the skills of actual and potential women 
workers in the population, the use being made of them 
today, the opportunities for recruitment and training. 

According to the 1940 census, there are 50,360,000 
women atid girls fourteen years of age and over, in our 
population; 12,850,000, or just under a quarter of them, 
wage earners. Of 1,256,500 women and girls fourteen 
years old, or over, who reported themselves “seeking 
work” in 1940, there were 950,000 experienced workers. 
In addition to the gainfully employed and the job 
seekers, there were 28,550,000 who listed themselves as 
housewives, and approximately 4,456,000 school and col- 
lege students. | 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
for the final quarter of 1941, only 480,000 of the 5,300,000 
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_ than in war industry itself, and before the summer is 


defense workers (fewer than 10 percent) were women. 
Later figures are not available but there is no doubt that 
the proportion of women in war industry has increased 
sharply since the first of the year, and will continue to 
climb. Thus, in one General Electric plant, the ratio 
was 60 to 40 in March, in favor of the men. “But by the 
end of the year,” said the general manager, “it will be 
reversed—60 percent women, to 40 percent men.” The 
Ford Motor Company has pushed up the estimate of 
women workers it will need in 1942 until now the figure 
stands at 20,000. The Sperry Gyroscope Company, which 
soon will open a new plant, will want 6,000 to 8,000 
women employes. A machine company where only 20 
percent of the working force were women in the fall of 
1941 had increased the proportion to 80 percent by Feb- 
ruary 1942, These are random indications of a nation- 
wide trend. 

When the first World War broke out the proportion 
of women holding jobs in civilian industry was one to 
four. That proportion finally carried over into war in- 
dustry. No such ratios have been reached today. The 
National Industrial Conference Board recently analyzed 
the figures for the two emergency periods, and found 
that, as against some 500,000 women now employed in 
war work, there were 2,250,000 in 1918. 

Two factors make necessary a swifter and more gen- 
eral use of women in industry in the months ahead than 
in 1917-18. First, there is the larger demand for men in 
the armed forces. Estimates of the total number to be_ 
called into the army and navy are not fixed, but they 
range from 7,000,000. to 10,000,000; certainly the present — 
requirement of 200,000 men a month is likely to be main- 
tained through the current year. Second, with the de-— 
velopment of mechanized warfare, the number of work- 
ers necessary to maintain each man at the front is sub- 
stantially higher than it was a generation ago. . 


The Women Now at Work 


‘THE NUMBER OF WOMEN NOW IN WAR PRODUCTION GIVES 
no indication of the tremendous shift in employment that 
is taking place. The first great demand for women was 
not from the plants busy retooling and reorganizing for. 
war production, but from the occupations out of which — 
men were pouring into the armed forces and into defense q 
industry. In these civilian occupations the employment 
of women is likely to increase faster in the months ahead 


over most American communities probably will see 
mounting numbers of women “taking over” as bu 
drivers, postal clerks, telegraph messengers, elevator oper- 
ators, store clerks, newspaper reporters, filling station at. 
tendants, busboys and waiters, soda jerkers, shippi 
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clerks, bank messengers, and in many other 
posts customarily filled by boys and men. 

So far, war industry has made use of women 
largely in jobs that can be considered “women’s 
work.” This means repetitive tasks involving 
the manipulation of small and light materials, 
and requiring only a short training period. The 
heavy, complex tasks of war production in this 
country are still to a large extent viewed as 
“men’s work.” Thus women are to be found 
stitching parachutes, uniforms, airplane wings; 
assembling delicate mechanisms; serving as in- 
spectors of parts and finished products; “bag- 
ging” powder; performing light, simple ma- 
chine operations. But the old boundaries be- 
tween “men’s work” and “women’s work” are 
breaking down. Not only is industry experi- 
menting with women as welders, riveters, crane 
operators, assembly line workers; it is recogniz- 
ing that with automatic hoists the old concepts 
of “heavy” work are losing much of their 
meaning. 

In an effort to indicate how many and how 
varied are the new openings suitable for wo- 
men, the U. S. Employment Service has been 
analyzing all jobs occurring in war industries. 
At present, 623 essential occupations have been 
studied. Women are employed in only twenty- 
-seven of these. A study of the duties performed 
by workers in the remaining occupations in- 
dicates that 251 are wholly suitable for women, 
with another group calling only for some re- 
arrangement of equipment and process. 

These facts are more striking when forecasts 
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by war contractors are considered. From _ A skilled worker tapers cartridge cases for machine guns in a federal arsenal 


September 1941 to February 1942, there were 
315,000 job openings reported in the list of essential oc- 
cupations. Of these, fewer than 20,000 openings were 
in occupations in which women are now employed. But 
115,000 were reported in occupations considered suitable 
for women, 110,000 in occupations partially suitable. 

In some war industries, women already make up 
a substantial percent- 
age of the total num- 
ber of workers em- 
ployed. For example, 
fhe U. S.. Depart- 
ment of Labor, in a 
sutvey of munitions 
plants, found that 
more than 30 percent 
of the workers in 
small arms manufac- 
ture are women; in 
shell and bomb load- 
ing plants, the figures 
run from 33 to 42 per- 
cent; in bag loading, 
from 30 to 48 percent. 
In aircraft manufac- 
ture: fewer than 2 per- 
cent of the total labor 
force are women, 
though in West Coast 


plants the proportion Marking the point for the valve stem as a tire passes on the conveyor 
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of women on the assembly lines runs much higher. 
American ratios fall far short of British. Since Dun- 
kirk, the number of women at work in British war in- 
dustry and the variety of their responsibilities have 
steadily increased. In July, 1939, there were over 4,000,- 
000 women workers in Britain. Since then, even ap- 
‘proximate totals have 
not been given out. 
During the past win- 
ter, the Minister of 
Labor, acting on the 
principle that “noth- 
ing that a woman can 
do, or can learn to do 
should be allowed to 
absorb a man of mili- 
tary age,” has ordered 
the compulsory regis- 
tration of all women 
between the ages of 
sixteen and forty-one. 
British women now 
do riveting, drilling, 
stamping, pressing, 
assembling, gauging, 
machining, light op- 
erations and heavy 
operations, many types 
of transport and re- 
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pair work. In some munitions plants, they make up oU 
to 90 percent of the total labor force. Some aircratt plants 
are 40 percent manned by women, with the expectation 
that the proportion will rise to 80 percent in the months 


ahead. 


The Woman Power Resources Available 


VARIOUS PROPOSALS HAVE BEEN MADE FOR THE REGISTRATION 
of American women, and even for their conscription for 
war service. Polls of public opinion indicate that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the women themselves would wel- 
come registration, and an assigned place in the war effort. 
Government spokesmen, however, hold that the time is 
not ripe for such a move until all employable unemployed 
men are at work, and until the task of retooling industry 
is farther along. 

In this country, it is estimated that, if war production 


Gaining skill for war industry, these girls are operating small shapers in a NYA work center 


goals are to be reached and maintained, there must be an 
increase in the number of women in war industry from 
the present half million to three million by the end of 
1942; and to six million by the end of 1943. Some of these 
women will be recruited from among young girls finish- 
ing school and college, and housewives not now in the 
labor market. 

Meanwhile, many are being shifted from civilian to war 
occupations. The change over to war production in the 
United States has caused the layoff of some 2,000 women 
silk workers in Scranton, Pa.; 1,000 corset makers in 
Cortland, N. Y.; about 300 women by a plant making 
automobile upholstery in Roxboro, N. C.; 270 rubber 
workers in Ashland, Ohio; 500 aluminum workers in 
Wisconsin; 300 women making refrigerator parts in Fort 
Clinton, Ohio; 700 women employed by a fountain pen 
maker in Wisconsin. The list could go on and on. All 
these are women with skill and experience in the han- 
dling of tools, in safety practices, in the teamwork of pro- 
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duction. Relatively little retraining is required to shift 
them over to war work. ee 

Much larger, however, is the pool of inexperienced 
girls, and of housewives who have never worked in indus- 
try, or whose skills have become rusty or obsolete in the 
years since they left the labor market. 

The demands of war industry require of all workers— 
men and women—new types of training and experience. 
The chief sources of training are the defense training 
program of the public vocational schools and certain 
technical schools and colleges; the work projects of the 
National Youth Administration; .and, first and _ last, 
“training on the job” by industry itself. 

By breaking down highly skilled operations into simple, 
repetitive processes, by taking on “learners” and “helpers” 
to relieve skilled mechanics of routine tasks, by “up- 
grading” workers as they acquire skill and experience, 
industry itself has been the 
foremost agency in expanding 
the industrial labor force. Some 
plants, like those of General 
Electric, Western Electric, 
Ford, Sperry Gyroscope, have 
had long experience with train- 
ing programs. In such plants, 
advance planning and systema- 
tic recruitment have made it 
possible to add to the labor 
force in orderly fashion, with. 
retraining of experienced em- 
ployes, and on-the-job training 
of young workers to keep pace 
with change over and expan- 
sion. But many employers have 
had to start from scratch in 
developing a training pro- 
gram, frequently doing so only 
under the prodding of the 
Training-Within-Industry — sec- 
tion of the War Production 
Board. Other plants, attempt- 
ing to do nothing themselves . 
except “the final polish,” have 
depended chiefly on NYA and 
the schools for preliminary 
ve training, or for supplementary 
training of their own workers. 
ee almost 2,500,000 persons who, to date, have received 
job training in public vocational schools under the defense 
program, a total of 14,202 (one half of one percent) were 
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_women. These were largely concentrated in a few indus- — 


trial states. In sixteen states, up to the beginning of 1942, 
no girls were enrolled in pre-employment courses, and in 
nineteen states no women were enrolled in supplementary 
courses to prepare employed workers for upgrading. By » 
January 31, the proportion of women being trained 

showed some advance beyond the average for the preced- 

ing months. On that date, the total number of trainees” 
was 319,225, of whom 9,907 were girls or women—that 
is, 3 percent, as compared with 5 percent. In mid-Febru- 
ary, with a labor shortage in sight, the Labor Division of 
the War Production Board formulated a new policy re- 
quiring that “the employment of women shall be facili- 
tated to meet the needs of the war program. This neces- 
sitates the immediate extension of defense training to 
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women on a basis of equality with the 
training of men.” 

In some communities, this meant the 
inclusion of women for the first time 
in vocational training classrooms and 
shops alongside men. In other places, 
it has meant only the establishment of 
a few experimental and carefully 
segregated classes for women. 

The National Youth Administration 
has given “work experience” to a num- 
ber smaller than those reached by the 
schools, but with a more realistic pro- 
portion of women. Thus, as of Janu- 
ary 30, with some 80,000 young people 
in the NYA defense program, the proj- 
ects had 14,000 (about 17 percent) 
girls. For the most part, NYA has had 
mixed groups in its shops, reasoning 
that if girls and boys are to work side 
by side on the assembly lines, they may 
as well get used to it during the pre- 
employment period. In some cities the 
groups have been segregated because 
the girls worked in the day time, the 
boys on night shifts. The usual period 
for acquiring “work experience” in 
NYA is thirteen weeks, but young 
people often are snatched by industry 
before they acquire speed and finish, 
and given further training “on the job.” 
This has proved particularly true of 
girls on power sewing projects. 

But clearly if the supply of women 
workers is to be equal to the demand 
in the months ahead, training must be 


stepped up. This calls for more training within industry, 
and for a wider and a better coordinated program in the 
community. There is a growing demand for more com- 
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‘A boat builder stitching pockets to hold emergency rations and supplies 
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Completing the outer tube of an inflated boat. In such a craft, three 
navy fliers whose plane was lost recently made an epic 34-day voyage 


plete utilization of the expensive plant and equipment of 
all training agencies; and for a development of the train- 
ing program in the schools along the lines already 


pioneered by NYA, that is, with vocational shops 
participating in war production, instead of using 
time, tools, and materials solely for instruction 
and practice. 


Wages and Hours 


WoMEN ARE APPLYING FOR TRAINING AND FOR JOBS 
in war industry because they want to play a part 
in the fight for freedom. They would be less than 
human, however, if they were not attracted by 
the wages offered war workers today. ‘Tradition- 


-ally, work that is rewarded in part by “the satis- 


faction of service” has been held out to women. 
But as men are called into the armed forces, and 
as the speed of war production picks up, there are 
increasing demands for “Women—I8 to 55 years 
of age—beginners’ rates, 72 cents an hour—op- 
portunity for rapid advancement .. .” It is not 
alone that such jobs at such wages make it in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit women as nurses’ 
auxiliaries, domestic helpers, hospital and fresh 
air camp employes, and in similar fields of “wo- 
men’s work.” ‘There are other lures in war in- 
dustry: hours are fixed, uniforms in many plants 
are supplied and laundered, often transportation 
is provided, the job has “status,” and there is the 
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sense of participation in the war effort. 

“That means a lot,’ a woman in one New England 
plant pointed out to me. “I used to work in a hospital— 
ten hours a day for $1.95, buy your own uniforms and 
keep them laundered, and take everybody’s bad temper. 
My buddy here used to be a waitress. Those two girls 
over there were in housework. That red-head was in the 
five-and-ten. Are we getting a kick out of war jobs!” 


Ir You GO INTO THE FARMING COMMUNITIES, YOU FIND THAT 
labor shortage is even now a present fact. Selective Serv- 
ice and high factory wages are draining the farm country 
of manpower. The auto plants of Michigan, the plane 
plants in New England, the arsenals and navy yards are 
beginning to clamor for girls and women “from the back 
country,” “from upstate,” “off the land.” At the same 
time, the war effort demands increased production of 
grain, meat, milk, vegetables, fruit. 

This is back of the cry for a “women’s land army.” 
Rural communities talk uneasily about the possibility of 
“trading work” during haying and harvest. Farm Security 
and the Employment Service are organizing “mobile 
camps” of workers to follow fruit and vegetable crops. 
But it is clear that increasing responsibility for the na- 
tion’s food supply will rest on girls and women, not at 
some problematical future time, but this season—now. 

In Britain, as Sir Gerald Campbell, British Minister at 
Washington, recently said: “Whoever does the work, 
‘the rate for the job’ will be paid. Where the women 
who enter industry are fully qualified to perform men’s 
work they are paid at the men’s rate, and the same applies 
to bonuses. In the case of women not fully qualified, 
special rules apply until the women reach the men’s 
standard, when -full men’s rates are paid.” This rule, 
laid down in a comprehensive union-employer agree- 
ment covering the employment of women machinists, “is 
gradually extending to all other occupations by agreement 
with the men’s trade unions.” 

In general, the principle of equal pay for equal work 
is recognized in American war industry, though in many 
plants “men’s jobs” are simplified and subdivided before 
being turned over to women, with a corresponding “ad- 
justment” of wage scales. That men are aware of the 
threat to wage levels in this procedure is made clear by 
various union comments on the employment of women 
in war industry. Thus George F. Addes, secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Automobile Workers (CIO) recently 
stated: 


While the technical instructors will give the prospective 
women workers their mechanical training, there is another 
phase of the situation which only the union can take care of. 
This is to see that the women join the union as soon as they 
get their jobs . . . . Most of the newly employed workers [in 
the auto plants] will come into the shops where the UAW- 
CIO has already lifted wages to a high level, introduced good 
working conditions, and eliminated favoritism and discrim- 
ination of all sorts. They should be brought to realize that 
the excellent wages and improved shop conditions . . . were 
the result ot hard work and many battles by the union... . 
‘It is really essential for the union to tackle this job of training 
women workers. 


Employers, as well as unions, see special problems in 
the prospect of large scale employment of women, prob- 
lems as diverse as prejudices, wash rooms, protective state 
laws, and the care of young children. 
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There is undoubtedly long standing prejudice against 
women workers in many industries and plants. Some em- 
ployers are in the habit of employing only men, and they 
cling to that habit. Other employers do not yet face 
realistically the problem of labor supply created by ex- 
panding production and Selective Service. They forget 
the use made of women in the last war in railroad yards, 
foundries, steel plants, as road menders, tractor operators, 
and continue to send into the public employment office 
orders beginning “Men only ... .” This same attitude 
frequently has barred women from vocational schools 
and from in-plant training looking to their upgrading as 
skilled workers and supervisors. In many communities 
this attitude is yielding to the pressure of need. Thus 
prejudices are going down in the aircraft industry, in the 
navy yards, in steel, in weather forecasting, in research 
laboratories, in drafting rooms. As one employment of- 
fice head put it: “Employers have been choosers for ten 
years. Now they are beginning to take what they can get. 
A lot of them begin to realize how little difference there 
is between men and women on the job, given equal train- 
ing and experience.” 

Another factor has been the existence of protective 
legislation, including not only state laws requiring that all 
workers have one day’s rest in seven, but laws prohibiting 
night work for women, and laws fixing maximum 
weekly hours of work for women. 

A number of state legislatures have passed emergency 
measures, permitting state labor officials to grant. exemp- 
tions. In most instances, such relaxation of labor stand- 
ards is granted only on the request of the individual em- 
ployer, for a limited time, and after investigation by the ~ 
labor department as to need. Thus in New York there 
have been 500 applications for exemptions: since a per- 
missive measure was passed by the legislature last Janu- 
ary. Through March 12, permissions had been granted 


for a seven-day week to firms employing a total of 3,650 


women and 106,612 men. Hours and night work stand- 
ards had been eased for firms employing a total of 41,999 
workers. One Brooklyn plant received permission to work 
women sixty hours a week for six weeks, while training _ 
a second shift. The employer reported that the practice . 
was found so inefficient that it was discontinued before — 
the six weeks were up. The New York State Labor De- | 
partment reports a substantial falling off in the number of 
requests for modification of labor standards, and a grow- 
ing belief on the part of employers that long hours and 
the seven-day week, even as emergency measures, tend 
to reduce output and to increase accidents. ’ 


The Working Woman’s Home 


WITH WOMEN CALLED TO REPLACE MEN IN CIVILIAN JOBS, _ 
and to meet labor shortages in war industry, problems of _ 
child care arise. In Britain, various schemes are used to 
meet this need. In many instances, a cooperative arrange- ~ 
ment has proved successful—one woman looks after the 
children from several households, thereby releasing the - 
other mothers for war work. Day nurseries have been 
started in connection with some plants. The most satis- 
factory solution is the nursery school. By March of this 
year, 25,000 pre-school children of British factory workers 
were being cared for in 1,500 nursery schools organized 
for the purpose, and 700 additional schools were being 
established. ; 


In this country, there are (Continued on page 271 ) 
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Germany’s battle for nutrition is led by Richard Walther Darré, author of “The Pig as Criterion Between Nordic Men and Semites,” 
here shown addressing farm leaders who have integrated German agriculture into the Nazi scheme, under the slogan Blood and Soil 


Food for Freedom vs. Nazi Food Estate 


by HEINZ SOFFNER 


How has Nazi rule affected the farms and farmers of Europe—and the 
food supplies of the post-war world? Of special interest to Americans, 
z familiar with the agrarian statesmanship of our own Wallace, Wilson, and 
Wickard, is this account of the Food Estate system under control of the 
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Argentine-born Nazi, Richard Walther Darre. 


Here in AMERICA WE ARE INCREASINGLY AWARE OF THE 
key role of food in the war. Our farmers are geared to 
the tremendous task of making our soldiers and civilians 
stronger through better nutrition. We all know that 
American food must help sustain our allies. We must 
also hold out hope of food for those starving today in the 
Axis grip. Our Food for Victory program has been so 
well dramatized and interpreted that we have been in- 
clined to overlook the food and farming situation in other 
arts of the world, and particularly in Germany itself. 
- Great Britain’s agricultural achievement in two and a 
alf years of war indicates that wartime feeding and 
ming do not necessarily dépend on totalitarian regi- 
on. England has tackled her food problems pri- 
with voluntary, democratic cooperation and with a 


minimum of compulsory regulations. At the outset, 
Britain was severely handicapped. She had to feed 
6,750,000 more people than in the last war, from 4,500,000 
fewer acres under the plough; she had to restrict food im- 
portations, and call. many agricultural workers into the 
armed forces. 

County war agricultural committees with broad powers 
became the basis of a predominantly voluntary organiza- 
tion. Large areas were ploughed up for the first time in 
history. Use of tractors in day and night shifts partly 
made up for shortage of skilled hands. Volunteer land 
clubs of city people, working every weekend, were an- 
other expedient. Some 15,000 extra hands for permanent 
farm jobs were provided by the Women’s Land Army. 
Over 500,000 wartime vegetable gardens have been _ 


planted. Household and garden waste is being utilized to 
feed pigs and poultry. And all this without artificial 
structures of “military economy” or the like. / 

But what about the Nazi story? Is lack of food going 
to spell defeat for Hitler? How does the farmer serve 
the complex Nazi war machine? What will Nazi agri- 
culture contribute to the course 
of this war? And what about 
its long range effects? How 
will it influence post-war eco- 
nomics and the outlook for 
American farmers? 

The answers are not easy, 
but they are essential to an 
understanding of the farmer’s 
vital part in the war and in the 
peace to come. 


The Nazi Objective 


First, IT MUST BE BORNE IN 
mind that Germany and the 
United States met similar prob- 
lems — the crisis following 
World War I and the ap- 
proach to the present war— 
under diametrically opposite 
conditions. 

Germany produced too little 
food and depended upon huge 
importations; this country, 
after the rapid agricultural ex- 
pansion of 1914-18, produced 
enormous surpluses and de- 
pended upon exports. There 
are 112 acres of agricultural 
area for every 100 inhabitants 
in Germany, as against 300 
acres in this country. The German soil, gradually de- 
pleted for centuries, needs immense supplies of fertilizers 
to forestall a continuing threat of exhaustion. American 
soil, with millions of acres suddenly put into cultivation 
only twenty-five years ago, then overtaxed by intensive 
methods of one-crop tractor farming, was rapidly ex- 
hausted over vast areas, its fertility at the mercy of ero- 
sion, floods and dust storms. Beyond these physical dif- 
ferences are important differences in background and 
tradition. There is nothing in the American scene, for 
example, comparable to the semi-feudal Junker estates. 

Second, it must be borne in mind that the Nazi ap- 
' proach to agriculture, as to all other aspects of its econ- 
omy, is “politically guided.” The Nazi interest in the 
problems of the land was slow to develop. The first Nazi 
party program (1920) had one vague plank, about “agri- 
cultural reforms adjusted to our national requirements.” 

Only in 1930, when Hitler began to see a chance of 
obtaining political power, did he become interested in 
rural support and in organizing the peasants. In March 
of that year, the Nazi party adopted a special “Agrarian 
Program,” including lebensraum for the German people, 
limitation of land ownership to Aryan Germans, and “the 
acquisition of food supply and colonization areas for the 
growing German people by Germany’s foreign policy.” 
At the same time Hitler appointed as his organizer and 
adviser in agricultural matters the youthful Argentine- 
born Richard Walther Darré who had recently jumped 
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Darré’s farm plan was designed for war 
and “Aryan” land ownership, He was born 
in the Argentine, and was an early Nazi 


on the Nazi bandwagon. 

Darré, in the beginning a theorist with some singular 
notions—‘The Pig as Criterion Between Nordic Men and 
Semites” was the title of his first publication—developed 
into a most efficient propagandist and organizer. Begin- 
ning in June, 1930, to build up the party’s Agrarpolitische 
Apparat (machine for agrarian 
policies), he quickly planted 
his cells in all farm groups and 
organizations and was able to 
exploit the grievances of the 
country people to further Hit- 
ler’s march into power. When 
Hitler came into power, Darré 
became Reich Minister for 
Food Supply and Agriculture, 
Reich Farmers’ Leader, and 
President of the National Cor- 
poration of Agriculture, as 
well. ; 

Darré has turned hundreds 
of thousands of farmers into 
active Nazis, he has translated 
Hitler’s and Alfred Rosen- 
berg’s rather vague ideas about 
“breeding the pure Aryan 
race” into practical measures; 
and most important of all, he 
has integrated German agri- 
culture with the Nazi scheme 
of total war and world con- 
quest. 


European Darré’s Farm Program 


Darré REORGANIZED GERMAN 
agriculture as a public service, ~ 
regimented and directed by the 
government. Following Nazi patterns of industry and 
trade, he eliminated the system of free enterprise and 
private initiative on the soil. Two preparatory acts of 
legislation vested the control of agriculture in the Reich | 
government and ended the traditional authority of local . 
and state administrations. On these measures were based 
the two main features of Darré’s creation—the establish- 
ment of the Erbhof (hereditary farm) as the foundation 
and the Reichsnaehrstand (National Corporation of — 
Agriculture) as the superstructure of “the new agricul- 
cures, ; 

Hereditary farms were established under an act of — 
September 29, 1933. Its preamble begins: “The Reich 
government wants to conserve the peasantry as the life- 
spring (Blutsquell) of the German people, while safe- 
guarding ancient Germanic hereditary customs.” a 

The act defines as a hereditary farm: any farm or 
forest holding of not less than eighteen acres and nots 
more than 312 acres, which is owned and operated by a 
German subject, “honest and of pure Aryan race.” 
Tenanted farms are excluded. Only the owner of a 
hereditary farm may be called Bauer (peasant). Other 
farmers are merely Landwirte (husbandmen). Beyond 
the legal privileges of the Erbhof owner, there is a social 
distinction as well. The Nazis view only the Bauer as a 
true master of the land; a Landwirt is merely a commer- 
cial, capitalist-minded farmer. : 


The hereditary farm cannot be sold or mortgaged. It 
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is inherited undivided by the next heir (Anerbe) without 
inheritance taxes. The other heirs have claims only 
against personal possessions of the testator, not the land 
itself. The provisions of the Hereditary Farms Act are 
enforced by a hierarchy of special courts—a trial court, an 
appellate court, and a supreme court. The outstanding 
prerogative of these courts is the right to appoint trustees 
in cases of mismanagement and to name another heir— 
not necessarily a kinsman of the Bawer—if they do not 
consider the natural heir “qualified.” 

The Hereditary Farms Act favors the medium peasant 
against the submarginal farmer and against the big 
estate owner as well. The latter has been hit even more 
severely by the act of July 6, 1938, abolishing all Fidez- 
kommisse (feofiments in trust), one of the most import- 
ant remains of Junker feudalism. On the other hand, 
Nazi Germany is not interested in keeping alive the non- 
self-supporting farms; its militarized economic system 
leaves nobody unemployed or at an unproductive job. 

Most of Germany’s land properties are medium-sized 
holdings, according to the census of 1933: 


Total of 
Size Number of agriculturally 

(acres ) properties used area (acres ) 
1.25— 5 849,218 2,202,500 
5 —125 796,790 6,005,000 
12.5 —50 1,073,610 23,145,000 
50 —250 321,882 22,127,500 
over 250 33,959 13,282,500 
3,079;449 66,762,500 


At that time, 9,650,000 persons worked in agriculture and 
forestry—2,200,000 of them were independent farmers, 


Peasant girls, in uniform, 
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4,520,000 were members of family groups working these 
independent farms; 2,810,000 were farm laborers; and 
120,000 were salaried farm employes. Only 6.3 percent 
of all German farms were operated by tenants. 

In 1938, 845,000 farm properties were classed as heredi- 
tary farms, making up about 45 percent of Germany’s cul- 
tivated land. Some 5,100,000 persons—53 percent of the 
agricultural population—were covered by provisions of 
ime act. The rest of Germany’s agricultural land and 
population was not less subject to Darré’s regimentation. 

No German farmer can move more than a few steps in 
any direction without encountering the omnipresent 
power of the Reichsnaehrstand (National Corporation of 
Agriculture). Only through that agency can he sell his 
wheat and cattle, eggs or milk, or buy seeds or machines. 
Whether he is able to obtain credit or a loan depends 
upon the Reichsnaehrstand. Moreover, he meets its 
spokesmen in all peasants’ gatherings, in the courts that 
determine his rights of inheritance and ownership, in the 
schools that educate his children. 


The Reitchsnaehrstand 


WHAT Is THIS MONSTROUS MACHINE? THE Reichsnaehr- 
stand, established by an act of September 15, 1933, is the 
compulsory, monopolistic organization of all persons con- 
cerned with agriculture, forestry, horticulture, fishery and 
hunting, including the farmers’ cooperatives, rural mer- 
chants, and the food processing industries. It is authorized 
to regulate production marketing, prices and profits; to 
combine its members—and outside enterprises as well— 
in associations pursuing those purposes, or to order them 
to join existing associations. The Reich Minister for Food 
Supply and Agriculture can enforce his regulations and 
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receive instruction from a camp teacher—a part of the Darré program to beat the blockade by food production 
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orders by prison sentences and by fines up to $40,000. 

The Reichsnaehrstand is also a political instrument of 
first importance. With the Reich Ministry for Food Sup- 
ply and Agriculture, and the Office for Agrarian Policies 
at Nazi party headquarters (Darré heads all three agen- 
cies), the Reichsnaehrstand participates in the general 
tasks of Nazi propaganda and indoctrination. But its 
particular responsibility is the application of racial policies, 
directed toward both immediate and long range goals. 

A country lad can easily get a wedding loan; but to 
get the assistance and the blessing of the Reichsnaehr- 
stand, he and his bride-to-be must undergo elaborate 
racial-biological examinations, and prove their fitness for 
marriage according to “Aryan” standards. All leisure 
time in the villages is also filled by that many-sided or- 
ganization, and carefully selected young men and girls 
learn at its National Academy for Rural Athletics at 
Castle Neuhaus how to conduct athletic classes and con- 
tests, and how to organize games and folk dances. 

The Reichsnaehrstand also spreads its gospel by lectures 
and widely distributed printed matter, particularly ex- 
tolling the ancient history and morality of the Germanic 
tribes, the Wodan cult, and old Germanic paganism. 

The control over the individual farmer reaches down 
to minute details. At the offices of the Retchsnaehrstand, 
“farm cards” are kept for each individual holding 
throughout the Reich. On these cards, the significant 
facts and figures of the past, present, and future are pains- 
takingly registered. 

A widely ramified bureaucracy, which in 1938 had 
20,800 employes, has been developed to carry out these 
intricate tasks. Its headquarters at Berlin are directed by 
a Stabsamt (adjutant’s office), doing—according to its 
own reports—‘general staff-like work” and preparing 
long range plans of totalitarian agricultural policy. This 
office has five subdivisions, one of which significantly 
enough is called “Main Office for Blood Questions” (that 
is, racial policy). The vast headquarters routine is di- 
vided among three “National Main Departments.” 

The first has absorbed the former peasants’ associations. 
It is called “The Man” and is responsible for cultural pro- 
motion, public education, general economic and _ social 
conditions, and for the relations among its members, par- 
ticularly labor relations and tenant problems. 

The second has taken over the former Chambers of 
Agriculture. It is called “The Farm” and is concerned 
with increasing the crops (“Battle for Nutrition”), with 
farm machinery, animal breeding, and technical training. 

The third, which absorbed more than 40,000 farmers’ 
cooperatives, is called “The Market.” It regulates pro- 
duction, marketing, processing and price-fixing. It con- 
trols ten “main associations”: grain and fodder, cattle, 
milk and fats, eggs, potatoes, sugar, horticulture, grape 


_ growing, brewing, and fishery. 


Subordinated to the intricate central body are, accord- 
ing to 1939 figures, 24 state federations, 620 county as- 
sociations, and 57,750 local posts. This whole mechanism 
governs the entire life of the farmer under the leadership 
principle. No officer, from the “village peasants leader” 
upward, is elected; all are appointed from above. Nazi 
organization gives the members no opportunity for dis- 
cussion or voting, no rights of the membership—only 
duties. : 

Darré’s goal from the outset has been war. Nazi Ger- 
many learned perfectly the lesson of World War I, during 
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which 750,000 Germans are alleged to have died directly 
or indirectly from starvation. This time preparations be- 
gan six years before the shooting war started. e 

“Tt is not necessary to apply special measures of military 
economy to the sector of food supply since the economic 
and organizational structure of the Reichsnaehrstand is 
perfectly fitted for that purpose,” Florian Lorz, one of 
Darré’s aides, proudly stated in his book on “War Nutri- 
tion Economy.” 

Darré’s war preparations included: intensified produc- 
tion, manipulated importation, enforced shifting of food 
habits, reduced consumption, and large scale storage in 
peacetime. 

That steering of German importation, by the way, 
meant in every instance discrimination against this coun- 
try. Only 4.1 percent of all U.S. exports in 1936, 3.7 per- 
cent in 1937, and 3.5 percent in 1938 went to Germany. 
Moreover, of the $818,000,000 in agricultural products im- 
ported by Germany in 1937 (the last year for which com- 
plete German figures are available), only $5,000,000 came 
from this country, while $81,600,000 were spent for agri- 
cultural products from the Argentine, $27,200,000 from 
Brazil, and so on. 


Germany’s Battle for Nutrition 


Tue “BaTtLeE FoR NUTRITION” PROVIDED ALSO FOR THE 
wide use of Labor Service units for land improvement. 
A  $400,000,000 program included: draining 10,000,000 
acres of arable land and 8,750,000 acres of grazing 
grounds; irrigating another 8,750,000 acres; and protect- 
ing 2,500,000 acres against floods. High pressure methods 
of chemical fertilizing have been applied to increase the 
crop yield. The average acre of German tilled soil re- 
ceives annually 19 pounds of nitrogen (Great Britain: 4 
pounds), 20 pounds of phosphoric acid (Great Britain: 10 
pounds) and 35 pounds of potash (Great Britain: 4- 
pounds.) 

Every effort has been made to utilize waste products. 
For example, pectin is made from apple peels and cores, 
for use in canneries, dairies, and bakeries, in making 
cosmetics and by the medical profession. . 

A shift in food habits has been brought about by per-_ 
suasion and pressure. Thus, the average German adult 
who in 1929 consumed 22.9 pounds of fish, in 1936 ate 
30.1 pounds of fish and correspondingly less meat. The 
Nazis missed no chance to increase their self-sufficiency. — 
They built, for instance, a whaling fleet of their own, ~ 
with a register of 92,000 tons in 1938, which’ provided 7.5 
percent of all domestic fats in whale oil. Beginning eight — 
months before the war, coffee consumption was curtailed — 
75 percent to store reserves, while the public was told 
that the “international Jewry withheld supplies.” ‘Breadil 
grain consumption was gradually reduced from 398 
pounds per person in 1929 to 341 pounds in 1939. 
_ While the sum total of Germany’s agricultural produc- ° 
tion increased 20 percent between 1929 and 1939, the 
“battle for nutrition” suffered several marked setbacks. 
An undesirable consequence of the food restrictions, ac- 
cording to the German official publication Wirtschaft 
und Statistik of June, 1939, was a rapid increase in alco- 
holic consumption, which amounted to 33 percent for beer 
and 98 percent for liquor over 1932 totals. Increased pr 
duction of bread grains restricted fodder crops, and a 
two years of the “battle for nutrition” Germany admit- 
tedly had fewer cattle than before. — Shortage of fa 
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labor curtailed fruit and vegetable crops until, in 1938, 
they were 32 percent lower than in 1936. 

Most serious of all, extensive appropriations of land for 
military purposes, for highways, airdromes, barracks, 
training grounds and fortifications, decreased the tilled 
area and it became necessary to open a special “National 
Office for Resettlement,” the only task of which before the 
war was to procure acreage for farmers dispossessed for 
“special purposes of national policy.” 

Thanks to Darré’s efficient preparations, Germany en- 
tered the war with a carry-over of 4,200,000 tons of wheat 
and rye, with an annual wheat production increased from 
the 1925-1929 average of 3,270,000 tons to 5,578,000 tons 
a year; with an increase in meat production of about 30 
percent. In general, Germany was able to satisfy 83 per- 
cent of her total food needs at home, as compared with 
60 percent in 1927. The weak spots were a forcibly re- 
duced consumption, a “bottleneck” in fats, and a short- 
age of about 800,000 farmhands before the general mo- 
bilization. 

Various scientific devices have been used to improve 
the nutritional values of substitute foods. Thus, since 
January 1941, Vitamin A has been added to all German 
margarin, allegedly making it the equivalent of fresh but- 
ter. Reports, both from German and from Allied sources, 
suggest that the ability of German tank drivers, bomber 
pilots, parachutists and submarine crews to stand the 
strain of the blitzkrieg has been considerably increased 
by synthetic vitamin pills and other drugs. 

All those meticulous preparations, however, would not 
have enabled German agriculture to feed Hitler’s war 
machine through two and a half war years, except for the 
enormous supplies of agricultural products and of farm 
labor gained in the conquest of fourteen countries. Goer- 
ing’s Nationalzeitung of July 12, 1941, shows the serious- 
ness of the rural labor situation. That publication prom- 
ised a government loan of $6,100 to every farm worker 
who wants to build a house of his own, with $1,800 an 
outright gift, and the rest to be repaid over fifty-two years. 

More than a million prisoners of war and alien workers 
are employed in Germany’s agriculture today. Hitler’s 
armies of occupation are fed “off the country” and hun- 
dreds of thousands of German women and children from 
the bombed areas in northern and western Germany have 
been evacuated into conquered territories. 

For propaganda reasons, the Nazis occasionally send 
food, taken from one country, to another of their vassals. 
Finland, for instance, fighting Germany’s war against 
Russia and providing Germany with lumber and other 
raw materials, recently received wheat and butter. The 
wheat was from Rumania, where bread is rationed and 
made of a mixture of whole meal flour, potatoes, and rye. 
Denmark, once famous for butter, had to reduce butter 
rations by a further 10 percent in order to fill Hitler’s 
order for Finland. 

According to The New York Times of February 5, 
1942, Germany’s present food rations are more than twice 
as large as rations in some of the occupied countries and 
almost double the Italian ration. Germany takes more 


bean oil into printing ink, and use palm oil and olive oil 
in processing textiles. 

Non-German farmers from the territories directly an- 
nexed to the Reich, including western Poland, Czech 
slovakia, Alsace and Lorraine, are expelled by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, mostly at a few days’ notice. They 
are not even allowed to take their personal belongings 
with them. The average compensation in the Czech pro- 
vince of Moravia ranged from one tenth to one fifth of 
the actual value, but the dispossessed families are not per- 
mitted to buy farms elsewhere. 

These expropriated farms with all their tools and im- 
plements are in some cases “held in trust” for German 
soldiers, but as a rule they are given to German farmers, 
either repatriated from the Baltic States, Bessarabia, or 
South Tyrol, or transferred from overpopulated regions 
of the Altreich (Germany within the boundaries of Janu- 
ary, 1938). In occupied Poland alone, in the first fifteen 
months of the occupation, 1,500,000, Poles were evicted 
and 422,000 German colonists settled in their places, 
usually after a few months’ stay in a Nazi “reeducation” 
camp. Of these colonists, 12,000 came from Estonia, 
51,000 from Latvia, 165,000 from Eastern (then Russian- 
occupied) Poland, 180,000 from Rumania, 14,000 from 
Bulgaria, 43,000 from Lithuania. 

Those fertile, “Germanized” regions produce huge food 
surpluses. The Koelnische Zeitung of September 15, 1941, 
reports that the Gau Wartheland alone (part of western 
Poland) exported in 1940 into the Alzrezch: 30,000 tons 
of bread grain, 100,000 tons of potatoes, 702,000 tons of 
sugar (one sixth of Germany’s entire production), 7,200 
tons of livestock to slaughter, 20,000 tons of vegetables, 
8,500,000 eggs, and 250,000 geese. 


What Nazi Rule Means to Country Dwellers 


IN OCCUPIED COUNTRIES WHICH ARE NOT EARMARKED FOR 
complete “Germanization,” agricultural production by 
the “natives” is promoted for three reasons: to satisfy Ger- 
many’s needs; to fit the autarchic plans of the New Euro- 
peon Order; to. reduce those countries to agricultural pat- 
terns of life and thus to disperse potential centers of na- 
tional resistance. 

What Nazi rule means to the non-German farmer is 
only too obvious. His stake in this war is clearly defined. 
German victory means for him looting, total regimenta- 
tion, expulsion, deportation, serfdom—as fits the plans of 
the “New Order.” 

But what does Nazi rule mean to the German farmer, 
to the agriculture of the “master race”? The trouble is 
that Nazi action—in agriculture as in other spheres— 
grew out of a real emergency: something had to be done 
about the crisis in Germany and Hitler did it. 

Moreover, some of Darré’s measures, if considered 
alone, have much to commend them. For example, some 
months of farm work for every boy and girl is a whole- 
some program. Scientific use of the waste products of the 
soil is sound economy, whatever the jokes on German 
ersatz. 

But the system as a whole, designed to serve the world- 
wide purposes of the Nazi state, perverts even the most 


foodstuffs from the conquered territories than the armies 
and civilian populations actually need, for the Nazi use 
immense amounts of foodstuffs in industry. Thus they 
‘convert beans into plastics, soy beans into synthetic wool, 
‘potatoes and sugar beets into acetone for explosives, cotton 
seed and copra (used in margarin) into glycerine, soy 


reasonable single measure. The remedy is far worse than 
the disease. The boys’ Labor Service, for instance, while 
it provides cheap labor and lowers farm labor standards, 
is in fact merely another form of pre-military training; 
the girls’ Labor Service, furthers (Continued on page 269) 
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THE AMAZING ROOSEVELT FAMILY, by Karl Schriftgiesser. Wil- 
fred Funk. 367 pp. Price $3.75. : 
TIME AND THE PHYSICIAN, An AvurozrocrapHy, by Lewellys F. 
Barker. Putnam. 356 pp. Price $3.50. 5 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, by Dores Sharpe. Macmillan. 456 pp. 
Price $2.50. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


WE THE PEop.Le ... Look FOR A MOMENT NOT AT OUR UNITY, 
but our multiplicity. What a creation is the pattern of Amer- 
ica, each knot a unique individual, yet each interwoven by 
the shuttle of mating and birth with other threads that run 
back through the generations as the tapestry unfolds out ot 
Time. History traces the over-all design as best it can. But to 
biography we must look for the deciphering of those brilliant- 
ly colored motifs of leadership whence came the defense of 
a cause, the founding of an institution, the evangelism for an 
ideal. The testimony of these three lives encourages good 
hope that the pattern of America today is strong and flexible 
and inwoven with stout spirits for our wisdom and courage 
and guidance. 

Biography is fit reading for the times. We must discover 
leaders, at the very present moment, and judge them, use 
them. The destiny of the people will be molded by the hands 
of living men; there is no time to breed new strains. We can- 
not borrow from the future. We are what we are. We the 
People must fight, each alone, but for all and pray that the 
pattern has been woven well, still with the knots of unique 
men, for a great need. It is time to look at what forces in- 
carnate in human souls have made our greatness; to study 
with humble faith the miracle of the interweaving of family 
and region and tradition and creed that flowers in the Man. 
What of ambition, intelligence, will, or spiritual force pre- 
pared him to serve us? We have faith that like miracles will 
happen again. 


FRANKLIN RoosEVELT Is SUCH A MIRACULOUS CENTER-KNOT OF 
a world pattern, the leader. We welcome therefore with a 
deep interest the story of the seven generations (1613-1942) 
that carried out a mysterious appointment with Destiny, from 
the shadowy Dutchman Claes Van Rosenvelt, immigrant, to 
today’s living seed. Nicholas, first native-born son, about 
1690, fathered Johannes, in the line of President Theodore, 
and Jacobus, in the line of President Franklin. The simple 
chart of both lines is the framework on which is told the 
story of the births and marriages, the family life, the works, 
of the heads and collaterals of this 

amazing family. The solid dull 

Roosevelts, male and female, the 

eee ie ened ones, the B, P, Adams 
rare weaklings, cousins and aunts, é 
march down the years, registered W. Russell Bowie 
as loving family Bible detail and David Cushman Coyle 
often in brilliant portraits. The 

scholarly research of the author ee 
and his plain honesty rouse our Arthur Feiler 
admiration and gratitude. Never 
I think, has an Bie teas Family Simp Ga) 

been so fruitfully explored, not Josephine Goldmark 
even the Adams and Lee lines. 
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Benjamin C. Gruenberg Peter Stevens 


Social and historic backgrounds are set in with swift, en- 
lightening touches. Here is regional history, studied through 
a family, for the Roosevelts claimed a natural habitat—the 
Hudson Valley (New York to Albany) and Long Island, 
with important excursions to Harvard, Washington, and 
Europe. They were Dutch-New England by estate and mar- 
riage, with no western mixture, but a bit of the South in The- 
odore’s line. And they were in the social or financial regis- 
ters, less often in the political record, though certain aldermen 
appear, generally for business reasons. 

From farms in Ulster and Dutchess, into warehouses and 
banks and New York marts, they come, folks of strong phy- 
sique and plentiful families, stubborn industrious merchants, 
able to rise and pass on enough wealth for independence to 
the children, with “little creative genius” (though one built 
a steamer before Fulton, and another invented the electric 
organ), but with social ideals that established Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, and inspired an archbishop of the Catholic Church. 
They were often upper gentry, county landowners with Dutch 
love of the sea, English love of the land that inspired the 
conservation plans of both Presidents, and “Uncle Bob” to 
write about birds and nature while he fought Tammany for 
civic reform. ‘There was always money enough and a seat 
near the head of the table. It is not difficult to trace some of 
the great qualities of Franklin Roosevelt to such family roots. 

Fresh and instructive is the story of restless, driving Isaac 
Allerton, the unpuritan Puritan, signer of the famous May- 
flower Compact, and founder here of Franklin’s maternal line; 
and of Isaac Roosevelt, the Patriot, distinguished Whig in 
Tory New York of the Revolution who helped frame New 
York’s first Constitution, and touched greatness. On President 
Theodore the familiar facts are well told, with perhaps the— 
implication that he missed the greatness of his opportunity. 
Of Eleanor, in whom the Johannes stem flowered and who re- 
united the two branches by marriage, we have a moving 
study—of her difficult girlhood, the motherhood years, the 
service to her stricken husband, and of her devotion to social 
ideals, democracy, youth. Now she is symbol and leader in — 
her own right. President Franklin is presented with reverent ~ 
admiration as a great human force—but who now can meas- 
ure his life or his endeavors in behalf of this nation and the 
world? | 

This record is not a study in genetics or a set of psycho- 4 
graphs. It is a robust American book on the American way _ 
of life as it was woven by the generations of an American 
family. The mystery of life is here, and its everlasting 
promise. 


INSTITUTIONS CREATE FAMILIES. SURELY THE Jouns Hopxins — 
Medical School did from its great _ 
founders, Osler, Welch, Halsted, 
Kelly, and their confreres. They 
were kinsmen of service to medi- > 
cal progress. Thus Dr. Lewellys 

_ Barker, a great member of the 
clan, tells his life story largely 
through the life story of “the 
School” and the family of which 
he became a peer. He even mc 
estly attributes his honors and 
wide opportunities for public serv. 
ice to this kinship. One value o 
his autobiography is the reader’s 
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hanced knowledge of the labor, genius, sacrifices, teamplay 
manded of men to translate science and research into the 
actice of medicine. The school set new standards, advanced 
ching practice, produced a literature, and fertilized the 
ofession with its graduates. They wove a design for the 
clioration of suffering and helped cut the deathrate. 
Dr. Barker, son of Canadian Quakers in whose seminaries 
s farmer-father came to teach, drug clerk, graduate of To- 
nto Medical School by self-support, came under Osler at 
opkins in 1891, studied in Germany (part of that day’s pat- 
rn), saw poverty and plague on a commission to the Phil- 
pines and India (that thread is again in the weaving) and 
1900 went to the chair of anatomy at the University of 
uicago. The story is rich in friendships, wide horizons, 
rvice, a panorama of medicine at the turn of the century. 
hen Osler’s successor is professor of medicine until 1914, 
ivate practitioner, author, counselor to manifold enterprises, 
ie being the Committee on Costs of Medical Care. He 
yned the majority report on social medicine. 
To a layman his knots in the pattern seem three. As writer 
-of articles, of texts, of addresses—he refreshed and guided 
ie profession. He served in words, if not by constant re- 
atch. Next, he stood firm for solid foundation training in 
ie preclinical sciences, anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
yon, and for the fruitful use of the laboratory. In the 90’s 
lat was not elemental as it is today. Finally, he asserted the 
sed for full time clinical university professors instead of 
achers from private practice. But when such a chair was 
tablished at Hopkins, he could not accept its offer, for fi- 
ancial obligations intervened. Conditions have changed in 
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APAN’S INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH, by Kate L. Mitchell. Knopf. 
140 pp. Price $1.50. 


MERICA IN THE NEW PACIFIC, by George E. Taylor. Macmillan. 
156 pp. Price $1.75. 
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‘Ralston Hayden. Macmillan. 984 pp. Price $9. 
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Knopf. 156 pp. 


)UR WAR WITH JAPAN HAS MADE BOOKS ON THE ORIENT AN 
ssential commodity, with a high priority rating on the 
wt of most publishers. The remarkable thing about the 
pring crop of Japan books is that even among the ob- 
sous “quickies” much can be found that is good and worth- 
thile. America’s two topnotch correspondents in_pre- 
sar Tokyo, Wilfred Fleisher of the New York Herald 
ribune and Hugh Byas of the New York Times, give us 
sort books which present an intriguing mixture of his- 
pric analysis and personal experience. In “Our Enemy 
pan,” Fleisher rounds out the picture he gave us in 
olcanic Isle” by a crystal-clear review of the reasons behind 
pan’s return to medieval militarism, a candid close-up of 
He Tokyo-Berlin Axis, an excellent portrait of Premier-Gen- 
jal Tojo, and a day-by-day account of our negotiations 
ith the Japanese “peace” envoys before Pearl Harbor. 
e latter part of the book is of particular value. Mr. 
isher, who followed these negotiations from his vant- 
e point inside the State Department, gives us what amounts 
a White Book of the U.S.Japanese crisis. By telling us 
nactly what Mr. Hull, Mr. Nomura, and Mr. Karusu said 


this field. But here, as in many places, he planted seed, rich 
contributions to the art of healing in our times. 


Or Water RauscHENBUSCH’s LIFE, RECREATED BY Dores 
Sharpe out of his own reverence for “a great good man” and 
the tributes of other good men, but mostly from the words of 
this evangel of social Christianity himself, we can only try 
to capture the essence. Son of seven generations of Lutheran 
paeors of Westphalia he became in 1886 minister of a church 
in Hell’s Kitchen, New York City, and for eleven years faced 
the suffering, poverty, terrors of the chaos of a blind indus- 
trial age among poor people. Thus he learned and pro- 
claimed the need for the Kingdom of God, and he challenged 
the church and the economic system. He demanded the re- 
generation of the individual Christian and social reform as 
the duty of the church. Then, and later as professor of 
church history at Rochester, he preached this gospel, to con- 
gregations, to students, in church and lay papers, and most of 
all in such great books as “Christianity and the Social Crisis,” 
“The Social Principles of Jesus,” and a “Theology for the 
Social Gospel.” He was a force, and one principal inspira- 
tion of the Federation of Churches, and the social creeds of 
many denominations. From this evangel of a real Brother- 
hood on Earth stem many of the reforms we have achieved. 

The patterns endure. We, today, need to seek the King- 
dom of God, for all men on earth in brotherhood. This social 
gospel, the physician’s concern for public health, the Presi- 
dent’s championship of forgotten men—are they not of one 
fabric? We the People inherit their weaving: their books, 
their labors, their lives, and their visions. 


Recent Books on Japan 
Reviewed by ERNEST O. HAUSER 


and did during those fateful days, he presents convincing 
proof of American patience and Japanese treachery. 

Mr. Byas, in “The. Japanese Enemy,” gives us some 
discouraging information about Japan’s stockpiles of strate- 
gic raw materials which are much larger than our experts 
had thought; but he ends on a hopeful note, predicting 
victory over the unimaginative, industrially second-rate 
Japs. There are bits of shrewd and often brilliant analysis 
in this book, such as the passages on the power of the 
Japanese army and the position of the Emperor. Mr. 
Byas answers such questions as “Who runs Japan?”, “How 
strong is Japan?”, and “How we can defeat Japan,” and 
he blasts the myth that Japan is merely Hitler’s cats-paw 
in the Orient. He writes in a crisp, peculiarly vigorous 
style which makes for stimulating reading. 

Anyone interested in the rapid rise of Japanese im- 
perialism will enjoy re-reading Lafcadio Hearn’s “Japan: 
an Attempt at Interpretation” (Macmillan, 1904, new edition 
1935; $2.50). Hearn’s classic assumes new significance in 
the light of developments since Pearl Harbor, and his 
searching remarks on “the rule of the dead” and a so- 
ciety which has always idolized the soldier seems more 
to the point—and more up-to-date—teday than ever. From 
his observations it seems but a brief step to the Tanaka 
Memorial of 1927 which is now published under the ap- 
propriate title, “Japan’s Dream of World Empire,” cleverly 
annotated by Carl Crow, author of “400 Million Custom- 
ers.” This is the complete text of Japan’s Mein Kampf 
as it was smuggled out of Japan and first made public in 
China. The sentence “If we want to control China, we 
must first crush the United States,” is merely one of the 
highlights of this amazing document which coolly maps the 
conquest of the world. : 

ane Rhee is a national of the country which fell 
as the first victim of Japanese aggression, more than thirty 
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ROBERT FROST From an etching by Theodore Brenson 
A recent portrait of the much loved poet, whose seventh volume 
of poetry, “A Witness Tree,” is being published in late April by 
Henry Holt. Price $2 


years ago—Korea. According to the publisher’s announce- 
ment, Dr. Rhee himself spent seven years in prison and 
fled his country with a $100,000 price on his head. Con- 
sidering these circumstances, “Japan Inside Out” is re- 
markably moderate in its almost academically detached in- 
dictment of Japan’s policy. The book is well written and 
presents the cogent argument that Japan could never have 
been appeased, but must be defeated. There is some strong 
detail, such as the case of newspaper man Cox whom the 
Japanese tortured to death, and a good inside picture of 
the various “incidents” that finally led to this long antici- 
pated war. 

In “The Setting Sun of Japan,” Carl Randau and his 
wife, Leane Zugsmith, tell us what they saw and heard 
when they toured the Orient on the eve of World War 
Two as correspondents for the New York newspaper PM. 
This book is full of human stuff. It reports on the people 
—the anonymous people inside Japan and in the territories 
conquered up to December 7, 1941—and the Randaus’ visits 
to Japanese farms and the dormitories of Japanese factory 
gitls give a good account of the fate of Japan’s silent mil- 
lions. Their trip to Australia is of particular interest in 
the light of present developments “down under.” The 
chatty, thoroughly entertaining style make this good reading 
matter, and a pleasant vacation from “facts and figures.” 

We return to economics, however, with Kate L. Mitchell’s 
“Japan’s Industrial Strength,” which presents a well doc- 
umented picture of the industrial developments in Japan 
from the conquest of Manchuria to the present day, with 
Its growing emphasis on armaments. There is some ex- 
cellent material on the intervention of the government in 
industrial matters and its effect on production, on the con- 
flict between private enterprise and the all-powerful army, 
and on the economic exploitation of conquered areas, es- 
_ pecially Manchukuo. This book, which was prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations, is an 
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altogether impressive thumbnail sketch of Japan’s industria 
front and, by implication, of her ability to last through ; 
long war. Those eager to obtain a fuller, if less up-to-date 
picture of the enemy's eee ae might hae E. 
humpeter et al.’s “The Industrialization of Japan an 
Rae 1930-1940” (Macmillan, 1940, 944 Pp:3 $7.50) 
which assumes new significance in the light of Japan 
recent conquest; it shows how the raw materials gaine 
in Japan’s drive to the south were needed to feed Japan’ 
top-heavy industrial machine which he describes. 

An intelligent appraisal of America’s position 1n the 
Pacific is the basis for George E. Taylor’s “America in th 
New Pacific,” prepared under the auspices of the Institute o 
Pacific Relations. This is a thoughtful study of our Pa 
cific policy and our program for Asia as opposed to Japan’ 
program of slavery under the Rising Sun. Of particulai 
value are Mr. Taylor’s observations on the key positior 
of China: “the United States . . . can use her influence t 
assist in the growth of a victorious, a free, and a strong 
China,” and such assistance is the essential prerequisite 
for a lasting Pacific peace. America, to Mr. Taylor, has ¢ 
mission which is far more than the defeat of the enemy 
She has to lead in the Pacific “because that is what the 
war is about.” This book, remarkably free of prophecy 
is well written and carries a convincing argument. 

The crisis in the Philippines is the subject of two book: 
which are complementary rather than competitive. Cath 
erine Porter knows the Filipino people and, as is evident 
from her sympathetic account of their problems, likes them 
She angrily dismisses their much publicized “laziness” a: 
a myth, and, in tracing their development and their quest 
for freedom, expresses confidence in their future as a free 
and democratic nation. 

Joseph Ralston Hayden, in a volume of nearly 1,000 pages: 
presents among other things the facts about Japan’s “peace 
ful” penetration of the Philippines, which makes grim read. 
ing now. The author was correcting the final proof ol 
this monumental book when the Japanese attacked. This 
does not mean, however, that Dr. Hayden’s work has lost 
its value; it is by no means a mere post-mortem. On the 
contrary, his brilliant account of the growing-up process of 
a young nation will be of great value when we re-conquer 
for the Filipinos the independence which we had prom- 
ised them. What the author (once acting governor-general 
of the islands, and currently chairman of the department 
of political science in the University of Michigan) has “ 
say about the fruitful cooperation between Americans ant 
Filipinos over a period of forty years, and the results of this 
cooperation, shows that Philippine independence is well 
worth fighting for. His book stands a good chance of be 
coming the classic on the free republic of the Philippines. 


Government In Action . a 
PUBLIC POLICY AND THE GENERAL WELFARE, by Charles A. 
Beard. Farrar & Rinehart. 176-xii pp. Price $1.50. ‘ 


THE» NEW CENTRALIZATION, by George C. S. Benson. Farrar @ 
Rinehart. 181-xii pp. Price $1.50. 


ADMINISTRATION AND THE RULE OF LAW, by J. Roland Pen: 
nock. Farrar & Rinehart. 259-xii pp. Price $1.50. a 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THESE ARE THE LATEST VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ENTITLEL 
“American Government in Action,” edited by Phillips Brad 
ley, who introduces each with a brief foreword in whicel 
he emphasizes the objective of presenting the contemporar 
functioning of government. The volumes by Pennock an¢ 
Benson realize this objective, although the title to the Be 
son study emphasizes only one aspect of the larger topic 
the relations of the national, state, and local governmer 
which he discusses. He presents a useful survey of the 
relations, and in fact shows that much talk of “centrali: 
tion” is superficial and uninformed, and reflects a failure | 
evaluate developments and the conditions which have shap 


em. While there is centralization of some governmental 
tivities at Washington, there is also centralization at the 
ate capitals and various kinds of decentralization. He con- 
udes with the late Elihu Root (whose advice to the New 
ork State legislature is still sound) that the best basis 
r decentralization is the improvement along well explored 
id long recommended procedures of state and local goy- 
nment. Pennock’s study is a remarkably well-balanced and 
mprehensive introduction to a complex problem which is 
o often, but not here, approached through emotion rather 
an common sense. He bases his analysis of the more 
ructural and procedural aspects of the problem on an ex- 
lent examination of why the present issues in administrative 
w have arisen. Pennock and Benson write in an even 
mper and with a remarkable management of the very 
tensive and complicated materials on these topics, and 
press their own conclusions on controversial questions 
ithout undermining the confidence of the reader in their 
tellectual integrity. Both volumes should find a use- 
ul place in courses in political science, and are especially 
ell fitted for use in adult education. . Both offer excellent 
aidance to the most important writings in their respective 
elds. 

The Beard volume seems less appropriate to the present 
ries. It is in part a re-publication of occasional essays 
at do not fit altogether nicely; in fact, there seems to be 
real shift in fundamental approach between the first essay 
rd the last. Unlike the other volumes of the series, there 
no sharp focussing on a single problem, and no develop- 
ent of the book around the explanation of its evolution 
nd setting and the lines of attack looking toward its so- 
ition. It is a collection which the disciples of the author 
ill be glad to have, and certain of the essays—for example 
sat entitled “American Interpretations of Liberty as Eco- 
omic Laissez Faire”—are essential to the student of Amer- 
an government if he would understand our cultural his- 
ry, while “Administration, a Test of Ideal and Power” 
ould be required reading in the training of public servants. 
The chart of judicial review in Pennock is most in- 
enious. 
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‘HEN PEOPLES MEET: A Srupy rn _ Race anp Cutrurat Contacts, 
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Harper. 374 pp. Price $4. : 
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‘HERE IS NO LONGER AN EXCUSE FOR A SINGLE DULL HOUR IN 
1¢ highschool social science class. Largely through the in- 
uence of the Progressive Education Association, we now 
ave a growing body of teaching materials that help even 
1e teacher who is not especially resourceful to get his class 
ithusiastic about the pursuit of learning. ; 
In the present instance, the subject is fascinating in itself. 
he individual pearls of information and wisdom, torn from 
1c dull matrix of scientific jargon, are lustrous with inner 
eaning. They tell us what happens when cultures meet. 
tracts from the writings of almost eighty contributors, 
any of them in the front ranks of contemporary ethnologists 
d sociologists, are combined under five major headings: 
Iture contacts and the growth of civilization; varieties of 
Iture contact; the way of dominant peoples—devices of 
wer; the ways of submerged peoples—tactics of survival 
d counter-assertion; the contemporary scene in intercul- 
ral relations. . Aelad 
Symposia and collections of excerpts do not usually pre- 
nt scientific data in the most effective ways. In the present 
e, the usual objections are, on the whole, successfully over- 
—though not all the items included are of equal value. 


They have apparently been selected with some regard to 
inherent interest as well as scientific importance; and they 
really supplement each other. Dr. Locke’s scholarly com- 
ments—not merely brief introductions—connect each of the 
fifteen chapters into a rounded unit. 

No secondary school teacher has the time ‘to read much 
of the source material here brought into use; yet in that 
specialized literature are the answers he needs when a stu- 
demt asks an incisive question about the differences in the 
réaction of China and Japan to Western penetration, the 
sources of anti-Semitism, the human consequences of coloni- 
zation, the reasons for social antagonism between “old” and 
“new” immigrants, or the like. He can no longer get by 
with the dogmatic statement of some principle or with a 
high-sounding reference to American ideals. Here, for the 
first time, such a-teacher will find vivid illustrative and in- 
terpretive material, interesting in itself, and an undogmatic 
discussion of questions that are liable to turn up today. 

But if the authors—and behind them the P.E.A.—de- 
serve credit for breaking fresh ground, they must also ac- 
cept some reproach for helping to make life more uncomfort- 
able for the average run of Americans. Social science, well 
taught, does not leave us much of that screen of rationale 
behind which we have been wont to hide our prejudices. 
What becomes of “innate’’ differences between peoples, of the 
inevitable lack of understanding between East and West, 


Arrow-point sandpainting, one of seventeen reproduced in color 
in the “Navajo Creation Myth.” This handsome volume ($10), 
brought out by the Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art in Santa 
Fe, is in line with the distinguished little museum’s object: to 
keep the religious records of a great primitive group “safe for 
their people and mine.” And this phrase of Mary C. 
Wheelwright, who took down the Navajo Genesis legend as 


‘recited by one of their learned medicine men, shows the 


reverence in which the work of the museum is rooted. 


of the inherent superiority of our own way of lite, and so 
forth? And what of the little dash of pride with which we 
have explained our inability quite to live up to the theoretical 
implications of democracy as a result of our sensitive na- 
ture? a 

If our children are exposed to a teaching of social princi- 
ples with which we do not agree we know what to do. 
But if they are merely exposed to a variety of concrete social 
situations and provided with methods to compare and analyze 
these situations—then, where are we? Will not these chil- 
dren rush right through our pet prejudices and pity us 
for being ignorant of the meanings of our emotions? 

And here comes Professor Herskovits with a new book 
to abet this onslaught of educated youths on us of the older 
generation who have always relied on our feelings. His 
“Myth of the Negro Past” is the first of a series of mono- 
graphs written at the request of the distinguished—the adjec- 
tive is no mere soft soap—Swedish anthropologist, Karl G. 
Myrdal, who has been engaged by a committee of the Car- 
negie Corporation to tell us, as an innocent bystander, what 
is wrong with the present position of the Negro in this 
country. Dr. Myrdal is still busy collecting his facts. In 
the meantime, some of the data papers prepared for the 
project by specialists will be published seriatim. 

This book, though not primarily addressed to teachers, 
also deals in essence with problems of culture contact. It 
shows how the attitudes created by the meeting of two very 
different social groups—in this case white Americans and col- 
ored Africans—may be projected backward, to the glory of 
the dominant and the defamation of the subject group. Very 
respectable Americans, including social scientists of high 
standing, have with others been caught by the illusion 
that the American Negro has no culture traits other than 
those acquired on American soil. It is Dr. Herskovits’ pur- 
pose—and he succeeds in it—to deflate that notion. The 
Negro’s African heritage is buried—not in southern planta- 
tions but in his living group culture: his language, his folk- 
lore, his religion, his art. 

Of course, you will not find this heritage if you don’t know 
what to look for; and Americans have never been especially 
interested in the study of African cultures. But Dr. Hers- 
kovits has; and with the treasures of insight gathered in 
his expeditions, not only to Africa but also to the West In- 
dies and, most recently, to Brazil, he has gained a general 
picture of Negro life into which many of the American 
Negro’s traits—precisely those most fully appreciated by 
whites—by no means miraculously fit. ; 

But if the Negro, like the Swede, the Welshman, the 
Italian, and the Pole, has made cultural contributions to our 
common life, which are truly his own, then many ideas 
about the race, widespread among us, must be shed. And 
so, dear reader, we return to America’s foremost social prob- 
lem—as this reviewer sees it: where shall we who have had 
no modern scientific education hide our nakedness? 


New York ; 7 Bruno LaskKEr 


A Capitalist in Communist Russia 


_MISSION TO MOSCOW, by Joseph E. Davies. Simon & Schuster. 659 


“pp. Price $3, Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. | 


‘the materials, 
tion of fascist power. 
rd, even before Munic 


™~,- 


_ tioning and licensing and price-fixing, j 
cial mechanism of taxes and loans have 


correctly the elements that separated the Soviet nation, nor 
from the democracies, but from the Best People, in England 
and France especially, the classes who preferred to believe 
that fascism was a bulwark against bolshevism and a pro- 
tection of the status quo. : 

In judging the foreign diplomats in Moscow, who con- 
sciously or in their blindness misinterpreted contemporary 
events, Mr. Davies did not hesitate to denounce the strategy 
of appeasement as a symbol of decay in men and as a form 
of moral abdication. He saw and described the Russian 
social order as a thing of faith and action—therefore, as a 
spiritual weapon, not unlike the original meaning of de- 
mocracy, unless democracy is to be understood as a way of 
owning property and as a way of trade and business. As a 
westerner, with the blood of pioneers in his spiritual make-up, 
Ambassador Davies understood the clean energy of Russia, 
the scope and pace of their enterprises, their love of vast 
achievement; he was also entranced, though not convinced, 
by their social motivations—the building of a country for 

: Sue : 
generations yet unborn. It is Mr. Davies's quality of thought 
and attitude of humility that made possible the writing of 
these dispatches and letters, so urbane, homely, serenely clear, 
so singularly shrewd and wise, without fear or malice or bias. 

True enough, Mr. Davies is a capitalist, lawyer, and busi- 
nessman, accustomed to face facts and judge facts without 
prejudice, but it is hard to believe these qualities were suf 
ficient to give him the insight into Russian life and aspira- 
tions. He judged accurately because he is himself of the 
essence of American democracy. If he reported without 
presumption, it was because he saw democracy as a fightin 
cause, not as a thing taken for granted and exploited fo 
profit and business. He saw the Soviet Union as a world 0 
men and women possessing a faith in the capacity of the 
common people to create a world, human, just, and decent 
Reading between the lines of the book, one feels that Russia 
would cooperate with the democracies in the reconstructi 
of the world after the war, for no country can go through t 
testing experience of a great war without some modificati 
of its own character, without attaining greater mastery of it 
self, without bringing to life deeper, creative, latent powers. 
Sewanee, Tenn. Eucrne M. Kaypen 


War Economy . 
THE ECONOMICS OF TOTAL WAR, by Henry William Spiege 
Appleton-Century. 410 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc 
THE ECONOMIC GOAL OF A STATE IN TOTAL WAR IS TO OBT. 
with the utmost amplitude and the utmost speed all the m 
terial necessities of war planes and ships and tanks and g 
and munition and uniforms and whatever else. Victory 
defeat will be decided not only by the fortitude of the m 
in arms but just as well by the amplitude and the spe 


of their being provided with the arms. Therefore, all th 


economic forces and resources of the country must be 
bilized for this one and all-predominant task. The 
and the soil and the factories and the materials 
geared to that achievement. The tangible goods n 

the war are the things that count. And all the p 


and organizing and controlling and interfering, a 


AGAIN, one of a series of eight war paintings 


Associated American Artists, ew ork 


By Thomas Hart Benton 


Benton, who says, pit this war is lost, what we know as America is lost,” has completed this series of 
grim and vigorous paintings to arouse the American people in “this year of peril.” Contributed to the 
national war effort by the Abbott Laboratories of North Chicago, they are to be given wide distri- 


bution through reproduction, and _ the 


man comes to see when he encounters a hold-up.” The tech- 
aique of such utilization is ably discussed, on sound theoreti- 
cal ground, with a great amount of factual details, with fre- 
juent quotations especially from English sources. To some 
darticular points (to the discussion of rationing or the little 
weight attached to private credit policy) this reviewer would 
ake exception. But as a whole it is a valuable text. 

Vew School for Secial Research ~~ ArTHUR FEILER 


The World After the War Sa 


ZCONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE SECOND. WORLD WAR, by 
Lewis Lorwin. Random House. 510 pp. Price $3, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

ViosT WRITERS WHO ATTEMPT TO DRAW A PICTURE OF OUR 

‘uture reflect visibly their own likes or fears. Lorwin tries 

0 escape that danger by assuming that the future is a con- 

inuation of trends which had their roots and their begin- 

lings in the past. This scientific and dispassionate approach 
nakes the book surely one of the best on the subject. With 
sreat diligence and in spite of obvious difficulties, a wealth 


yf material has been gathered and evaluated about the pre- 


war German economy and the policies followed in the con- 
juered countries. On this basis the most probable effects 
£ a German victory on us and the world at large are being 
leducted. The same procedure is used for the analysis of 
he basic principles and the prevailing trends in the democ- 
acies, and the probable effects of their ultimate victory. 

Common to both types of social systems is the tendency 


originals will be 


presented to the Library of Congress 

to widen the functions and powers of the government and 
to replace economic “automatism” and laissez faire with con- 
scious long range planning. These tendencies can be ex- 
pected to be strengthened by the war and to continue after- 
wards. The difference between Nazism and Democracy lies 
in the basic purposes and methods of central planning and 
the ways of choosing the authorities. 

Lorwin’s positions, formerly as economic advisor in the 
International Labor Office in Geneva, and now as consultant 
to the National Resources Planning Board, explain his 
ability to see realistically the character of these trends in 
the world at large and in the democratic countries in par- 
ticular. But they also seem responsible for ¢ertain predilec- 
tions in his estimate of the post-war development: namely 
that the pattern for economic organization in the democratic 
countries, and perhaps also for international economic plan- 
ning, is represented by the New Deal. It consists in the at- 
tempt to provide social security, machinery to facilitate a 
democratic compromise between large organized social groups, 
domestic and international public works to provide invest- 
ment outlets during depressions, and equal access to raw ma- 
terials as provided in the Atlantic Charter. In analogy to the 
non-political committees of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Office the author expects certain specific 
functions to be turned over to special international organi- 
zations, and only as a later step the development of a co- 
ordinated international government. 

While the prospects in the case of a democratic victory 


Ready 
this Month 


THE FIELD 
OF SOCIAL WORK: 


ARTHUR E. FINK 


REGIONAL SUPERVISOR—SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


A comprehensive, up-to-the-minute intro- 
duction to the field of social work; traces 
the development of the various services, 
and analyzes the theory and practice in 
each. An excellent manual for the prac- 
ticing social worker, a sound text for the 


introductory course in social work. 
Approximately 400 pages. Probably $3.00. 


HOLT e¢ 257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


To all men and women in the field of edu- 
cation THE SURVEY says: “This book 
should be required reading.” 


PROGRESS... 
TO FREEDOM 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By Agnes E. Benedict 


“A saga of the growth of America itself. We 
cover 300 years, we travel the length and 
breadth of these United States. We assimi- 
late educational theories and practices cur- 
rent during these years in these areas. Yet 
we are never confused, nor hurried—so clear 
is Miss Benedict’s’ presentation, so relevant 
and excellent her prose. We follow with 
unflagging interest the gradual progress of 
American education and, in the last chapter 
we are made to realize how much still re- 
mains to be done.”"—THE SURVEY $3.00 


PUTNAM’S 
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as drawn by Lorwin are definitely within the range of the 
possible, to this reviewer it seems that the extension of past 
trends into the future is not a necessarily valid method. His- 
torical development involves a succession of attempts to solve 
problems arising out of changed circumstances. The problem 
which has to be adjusted is not only economic insecurity but 
also the loss of the individual’s belief in himself, i.e. his 
opportunity and his own power to mold his future better 
than the minimum provided for him by the government. 

Queens College WALTHER LEDERER 


In and Out of the Red With Hansen 
FISCAL POLICY AND BUSINESS CYCLES, by Alvin H. Hansen. 

Norton. 463 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

In THI1s Book Mr. HANSEN DEFINITELY TAKES THE TECHNICAL 
leadership of the field of engineering economics. For although 
he gives credit for the origins of modern economic theory to 
a long line of students stretching back even to Adam Smith, 
this amounts to little more than the credit that a modern 
metallurgist might give to the early discoverers of iron. For 
the difference between a wholly impractical notion of eco- 
nomic policy, which could and did throw the world into 
terrifying convulsions, and a workable policy that may lead 
to recovery, is all the difference between failure and success. 
The older economists had many good and true ideas, but 
they failed to add up. The contribution of modern engineer- 
ing economics is that as a whole, not merely in spots, it 
makes sense. 

Mr. Hansen’s more than four hundred pages could be 
boiled down, were it not for the fact that his first job is the 
patient removal of the wreckage of old theories, and an at- 
tempt to salvage the minds of as many of his colleagues as 
possible. The book is a must item for anyone who is not 
afraid of hard thinking and who seriously needs to under- 
stand economic problems of national policy. Anyone who is 
able to induce a policy-making public official, especially a 
legislator, to study Hansen, will deserve well of the Republic. 

This book will be an essential part of any college eco- 
nomics course that aims to avoid stultifying the minds of its 
students. With the proviso, however, that new editions must © 
be bought as fast as they are issued, for the book, as a prac- 
tical engineering treatise, necessarily deals with the present 
rapidly changing situation and must therefore be revised in 
detail at frequent intervals. 

One thing can be dogmatically stated: anyone whose duties 
require an understanding of national economic policy had— 
better keep track of Alvin Hansen or else retire and raise 
chickens. : 
Washington, D. C. Davin CusHMAN CoyLE 


The Future of the Jews 


JEWS IN A GENTILE WORLD—TuHE ProsLtem oF ANTI-SEMITISM, by 4 
Isacque Graeber and Steuart Henderson Britt. Macmillan. 436 pp. 
Price $4, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 7 


THIs BOOK SEEKS TO FURTHER UNDERSTANDING OF THE RELA-_ 
tionship between Jews and Gentiles. Sixteen experts—so- 
ciologists, anthropologists, psychologists, economists, histor-_ 
ians, philosophers—contribute the results of their research. 
All aim at dispassionate objectivity in dealing with a most 
controversial subject. ~ 

Professor Carl J. Friedrich, in his introductory essay on 
“Anti-Semitism: Challenge to Christian Culture,” distinguishes 
modern racial anti-Semitism from the medieval religious 
variety and points out that the escape of baptism is no 
longer open to the Jews. After analyzing the causes fo 
the present virulence of anti-Semitism, he notes that th 
haters of Jews are also anti-Christian, since Christian cul 
ture has grown up as much around the Old Testament 
as around the New. Anti-Semites are anti-democratic, sinc 
constitutional democracy is the institutional instrument 
tion of Judaeo-Christian ethics. 


Friedrich does not accept as a solution either Zionism 
the isolation of Jews in their own land, or Assimilation, 
their gradual elimination as a separate entity, but proposes 
what he calls the American solution, the substitution of 
cultural pluralism for the tribal nationalism rampant in 
Europe. The multi-national culture, characteristic of Amer- 
ica, should enable the Jews to survive as a group and to 
enrich American life by their peculiar gifts. Professors C. 
S. Coon and Melville Jacobs differ in their evaluation of 
Jewish racial traits but agree that no strict race cleay- 
age can be drawn between Jews and Gentiles; these schol- 
ars thus reduce to absurdity Nazi racial theories. Pro- 
fessor J. O. Herzler, writing on “The Sociology of Anti- 
Semitism,” is frankly pessimistic about any immediate fun- 
damental improvements in the unfortunate relations be- 
tween the Jewish minority and the Gentile majority. His 
best hope is that man in his essential humaneness may 
some day triumph over deep-rooted unlovely attitudes and 
prejudices. But since persecution of Jews has been a re- 
curring phenomenon for twenty-five centuries, disappear- 
ance of anti-Semitism in our time is not to be assumed. 

Professor Talcott Parsons, covering similar ground, is 
slightly more optimistic. He believes that it is possible 
to control the deeper causes of anti-Semitism and thus to 
arrest its further growth, at least in this country. Pro- 
fessor J. F. Brown, writing on “The Origin of the Anti- 
Semitic Attitude,” is the greatest optimist, maintaining that 
even latent anti-Semitism may be overcome by the immediate 
cultural and ultimate biological assimilation of Jews to their 
neighbors. Other scholars uncover many economic, psycho- 
logical, and cultural causes for anti-Semitism—ancient and 
modern, in America and abroad—but differ with one an- 
other as to remedial action. The concluding essay by Pro- 
fessor Raymond Kennedy on “The Position and Future of 
the Jews in America,” calls attention to the present espousal 
of anti-Semitism by the enemies of democracy, who there- 
by cause this attitude to fall into disfavor in democratic 
lands. The defeat of Nazi Germany ought, therefore, to 
endow the ideals of tolerance and freedom with renewed 
strength. 

College of the City of New York 
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The Free French 


CHARLES pe GAULLE, by Philippe Barres. Doubleday, Doran. 260 pp. 
Price $2. : 
DAKAR—Ovrrost oF Two HemispHERES, by Emil Lengyel. 
House. 312 pp. Price $2. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Random 


Dakar AND DE GAULLE ARE TWO NAMES WHICH MUST HAVE 
been mentioned frequently in the same breath during the 
“Grand Strategy” conferences recently at the White House. 
It is regrettable that the portrait of de Gaulle should have 
been done by Philippe Barres whose history and reputation 
are reactionary and colored with appeasement. It is un- 
fortunate because it adds weight to the false rumors from 
Germany and her puppet Vichy that de Gaulle is a reac- 
tionary tool of “international bankers,” a monarchist, and a 
cleric. These rumors have spread throughout this country, 
ostered by the diamond studded French “refugees” whose 
olls Royees and Hispanas are nightly parked outside Pierre's, 
-he Sherry Netherlands, and the Savoy Plaza. These people 
: not refugees from the Petain brand of fascism (which 
hey really love) but from the regrettable shortage of caviar 
nd gasoline in France. 
Barres gives an accurate and rapid account of de Gaulle’s 
rilliant career and his heartbreaking struggle since the 
urrender of France. He justly points out that de Gaulle 
s and only pretends to be a military man. His political 
istakes are due largely to inexperience, and he would like 
othing better than a responsible, democratic French gov- 
tnment to relieve him of the political side of his task. 


Two New Books of Importance 
to an All-Out Democracy oer 


LET’S TRY THINKING: 


A Handbook of Democratic Action 


By IVAH DEERING 


Chairman, Adult Education Council of Metro- 
politan Cincinnati. Author of Creative Play, 
The Committee in Action, A Forum in Action 


EPPAGRS ts AGL ClOUN ST eEE Nila es 


Total War and Total Democracy 
Group Thinking and Its Sources 
Leadership in a Democracy 

When the Neighborhood Wants Action 


The Board of Directors, The Committee, The 
National Conference, The One-Day Institute, 
The Staff Meeting, The Forum 


A vigorous and usable analysis of the kind of co-operative 
thought and action which form the basis for democracy. 
Suggestions—based on a rich background of experience— 
for the application of democratic method to all types of 
organized activity. 


Ready in May; 220 pages; cloth $2.50; paper $1.50. 


BUREAUCRACY IN BRITAIN 
By J. DONALD KINGSLEY 


Professor of Government at Antioch College, 
Editor of The Antioch Review, Co-author of 
Strategy for Democracy and Public Personnel 
_ Administranon. 
BASED ON two years’ study in England under the auspices 
of the Social Science Research Council, this book is the 
first comprehensive study in any country of the “mana- 
gerial revolution” in government. 


A critica stupy of the British Civil Service in its relation 
to the war effort and to a post-war settlement. 


Aw anatysis of the changing class structure of Great 
Britain and the power patterns in the state. 


Ready late in May, 260 pages; full cloth; $3.00. 
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A word with 
Stuart Chase about what 


will happen to you 


after the war 


ODAY America fights for her existence. To- 
morrow ... what? A vital part of winning the 
war is to hold out some hope NOW of the kind of 
world we may reasonably expect when the struggle 
is ended. 


“There is a finer, richer America in the making,” 
says Stuart Chase. Taking guidance from our ex- 
periences in the years since the last war he points 
out paths to America’s future in this brilliant new 


book. 

“An inspiring preview of the infinitely better world 

which we can make possible by realizing the vast 

potentialities of our system in meeting the challenge 

not only of war but of peace.”—Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman, Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 


THE ROAD WE 
ARE’ TRAVELING 


1914-1942 ———— 

== WHEN == 

By Stuart Chase = THEWAR = 
Price $1 ae Oe re 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND e¢ NEW YORK 


This book is. not only recommended for ordinary Amer- 
icans that they may know one of our most brilliant mili- 
tary allies, but it is also recommended as compulsory read- 
ing for our Vichy-appeasers in the State Department that 
they may know what type of man leads the “so-called 
Free French.” “Until the day when it shall become possible 
for the whole of France to express herself, it is our duty 
to do it in her name.” (de Gaulle in London, March 1, 
1941 

ta de Gaulle been a better politician, had he had a 
better intelligence service, or had the British been less 
hampered by the tradition of cricket, Dakar would have 
fallen and there would be far less timeliness about Emil 
Lengyel’s book on this African port. : 

Any city in the world which is likely to be the jump- 
ing off place for an invasion of this hemisphere and ul- 
timately this country is important and interesting to every 


American. This book has the dullness of a geography, but 


that very dullness is a measure of its unusual thorough-- 


ness for a popular book. 
Dakar is no tropical paradise or playground. It is a dry, 


fiendishly hot spot infested with malaria and other tropical 
For centuries it was a graveyard for the white 


diseases. 
man whe tarried too long, and its treacherous shoals broke 


_ the ribs of many a ship whose master tried to cut the corner 


of Africa t sharply. With these natural defenses and 
the military and naval strength the French have amassed 
there, it will be a hard and bloody nut to crack. But if, 


~¥ 


vill p ly become America’s job sooner or later to 


doctrine of human brotherhood as 


s has been predicted, this war will be won or lost in Africa, 


@ “Just what the nonlawyer ought to 
know.”—Wéilliam Lyon Phelps. 


@ “Can be read easily and should be 
read widely.”—New York Times. 


@ “Keep on hand as a useful reference.” 
—Saturday Review of Literature. 


The — 
CITIZEN 
and the LAW 


By MORRIS HADLEY 


qpes book by a prominent member of the 
New York Bar will help anyone to under- 
stand how the laws of the national, state and 
local governments affect him every day—from 
birth to death. It describes in detail the work- 
ings of the various governing agencies, the 
procedures of the courts, elections, rights and 
obligations of voter and taxpayer, what the 
average person needs to know about the laws 
of crime, real and personal property, business 
law, trusts, wills, corporations, etc. 


384 pages, index; $3.00 
FARRAR & RINEHART + 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


great naval strength thus needed in the Atlantic to assu 
the neutrality of these islands must account to some exter 
for our apparent inferiority in the Pacific. Had Mr. Lengy 
written his book after instead of before war broke ou 
in the Far East, his inference might have gone one stef 
further: by occupying all of these places, Dakar as well 
as the islands, we might perhaps have great strength in 
naval forces released to send to the Pacific. . 
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“The Soviet Power’? Reread 


THE SOVIET POWER, by the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson. Moderr 
Age Books. 352 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc 
THE GERMAN INVASION OF RUSSIA AND THE FORMAL ENTRA 
of the United States into the war have so greatly increa 
the current importance of the Dean of Canterbury’s appr. 
of Soviet power, published in January 1941 and review 
in these columns in June 1941, as to justify a rereadin 
the book and a supplementary comment oriented to the 
rent world situation. eae, ae 
Reared in an upper middle class English home, with root 
deep in the traditions of fundamentalist Protestantism, 
Johnson has filled his sixty-eight years with experiences 
stantly enriched by an indefatigable curiosity as a tru 
a courageous self-discipline in facing and understanding - 
a deep respect for science, and a persistent ad 3 


His interest in science and 
teachings of Darwin caused 
to cast off fundamentalist moc 
less ritualistic but mor 


his si 


HENRIETTA SZOLD 
m her own words? 


The great Zionist’s intimaié record of building 
and healing in the Jewish homeland 


Though for twenty-two years Henrietta Szold has devotedly tended the green hay 
tree of Zionism in faraway Palestine, her heart has wandered back to the 


vine and the fig tree of her father’s house in old Baltimore. 


And, through the 


years, she has faithfully watered these roots with a vast correspondence addressed 
to her family and friends at home. 


By simple narrative and skillful selection from these letters, Marvin Lowenthal 
traces her scholarly youth and middle years, and then, at well nigh fifty, the 
commencement of her Zionist career, which she is still pursuing at 81. 


“The land is worth suffering for,” wrote Miss Szold upon her arrival in Pales- 
tine, where she faced the naked realities of the post-World War political maze, 
Arab terror, natural disasters, bankruptcy and heartbreaking factional strife. 


HENRIETTA SZOLD 


Life and Letters 


by Marvin Lowenthal 


How she built up Palestine’s medical, 
sanitary and social services, and the 
Hebrew educational system; how she 
established Hadassah, and. later the 
Youth Aliyah which rescued from 
the Nazis thousands of Jewish youth, 
makes an epic of boundless humanity 
and courage. $3.00 


The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. 


ooks but even more from men and from personal experi- 
nce. 

He became convinced that the capitalism of the twentieth 
entury, with its competition, exalting the profit motive, was 
oth anti-science and anti-Christian, inimical to the great- 


st good for the greatest number and economically unsound. 


.s a seeker of truth he became an apostle of the economy 
f abundance as against the economy of scarcity which he 
onsidered had become inherent in the modern capitalistic 
csonomy. He saw civilization stifled rather than stimulated 
y the resultant restriction of production and curtailment of 
rience. He saw progress in terms of increased production 
nd better standards of living for all. His personal observa- 
ons and experience convinced him that such progress was 
-tarded rather than accelerated by profits, as the controlling 
1otive power. 
The Russian experiment attracted Dean Johnson’s interest 
scause of its emphasis on production rather than on profits. 
le traveled in Russia and studied its economy from the 
andpoint of a scientist and an engineer rather than as a 
ciologist or a priest. He saw things for himself and re- 
arded Russia’s power in terms of progress in increasing pro- 
uction. He appraised the standards of living and produc- 
on in the U.S.S.R. comparatively with those in old Russia 
ther than with those in Britain or other nations. 
He viewed with suspicion the writings of irresponsible or 
otional journalists such as Eugene Lyons from whose 
ssignment in Utopia” he quotes several paragraphs to in- 
cate its unreliability. His interest is in economics rather than 
politics. The lesson which he gleaned from Russia was a 
son in production from a nation which, at a time when 
oduction in the capitalist world was decreasing, was it- 
lf advancing its production from an estimated 3 percent 
the world’s production in 1929 to 33 percent in 1939. 
Whether or not you agree with Dean Johnson, the ex- 


pression of his views is unusually forthright, refreshingly 
free of intolerance, and deals with a highly controversial 
subject with an all too rare objectiveness. There is much 
in this book that is fearsome to the capitalist upon whose 
fortress the author’s guns make many a direct and devastat- 
ing hit, although his shells are always directed at the bastions 
of the capitalistic escarpment rather than at its individual 
defenders. The book will greatly increase the comprehen- 
sion of those who are interested in understanding why and 
how the people of the U.S.S.R. have been able successfully 
to defend their country against the Nazi invasion. That the 
Dean of Canterbury Cathedral could write this book and 
retain his deanship is compelling evidence that freedom of 
speech is firmly entrenched in England. Many an American 
who reads the book is likely to query himself as to the 
chances of survival for a Dean of an American Cathedral 
if he were an author of this book. 

Cornwall, N.Y. Ricuarp B. ScANpRETT, JR. 


A Scientist at Worship 


THE MESSAGE OF THE LORD’S PRAYER, by Igor I. Sikorsky. 
Scribner. 68 pp. Price $1.25, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIS BOOK, HANDSOMELY PRINTED ON FINE PAPER, IS EVI- 
dently considered by the publishers as a distinguished item on 
their current list. The reason for this lies in the double 
fact that the book deals with a great theme, and that its 
author is a man who has attained high eminence in his 
own field of work. ; 

Mr. Sikorsky is one of the foremost airplane designers 
of the world. It is therefore a matter of special interest 
that he who is not in the ranks of professional theologians and 
ecclesiastical leaders, but is a technical scientist, should write 
this book on the Lord’s Prayer. One wants to know 
what a layman of such ability and earnestness feels about 
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GEORGE SOULE'’S 


The Strength of Nations 


“is one of the few recent books that has 
moved away from the provincialism of 
traditional economics, politics and psy- 
chology, and has dared to break down 
the fences between them and make the 
effort to see the social sciences as a 
whole. He writes with transparent clar- 
ity and a quiet and leisurely grace that is 
an oasis among the frenzies of most con- 
temporary writing.” 


MAX LERNER 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 


What is the best way to reclaim boys | 


and girls who get in trouble with 
“the law’’? 


Read— 
JUDGE CAMILLE KELLEY’s 


story of her remarkable experiences 


FRIEND IN COURT 


| HE whole modern effort to handle children’s 
problems more intelligently is dramatized in 
the life work of Camille Kelley, Judge of a 
Juvenile Court in Memphis since 1920. She has 
| helped forty thousand boys and girls to get back 
on the road to normal, decent citizenship. Out 
of these myriads of intimate human contacts has 
| developed a clear philosophy and a practical 
| method which has obtained astonishing results. 
Her original methods and her remarkable 
achievements make this frank, sympathetic book 
inspiring reading for all who handle- human 
problems. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 432 Fourth Avenue, N, Y, 
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this central expression of Christian worship and devo- 
tion. j . 
At the same time it must be admitted that there is a limt- 
tation here. Mr. Sikorsky, a great expert in his own field, 
is very obviously an amateur in the field of theology and 
biblical interpretation. He says with reference to the Lord’s 
Prayer: “I am a fundamentalist ready to accept every word 
and sentence in their full, direct, and compiete meeting. 
He does not seem to be aware that there are in the Gospels 
two forms of the Lord’s Prayer, wholly parallel, it is 
true, in their meaning and essential form, but verbally 
not alike. Neither is he aware that the last words of the 
prayer in the form which he uses, “For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory,” are not in the Gospels 
at all, and were not part—as he explicitly assumes—ot the 
Prayer as first given by Christ to the disciples, but are 
an ascription of praise later added in the worship of the 
Christian church. Such lapses in exact knowledge as are 
illustrated in these two facts make it necessary to read Mr. 
Sikorsky’s chapters with qualifications. 

But beyond all this there remains the more important 
matter. Many theological scholars could write a more ex- 
act exposition of the Lord’s Prayer than this, but what 
we have here is the earnest and genuine expression of his 
own faith by a distinguished layman. As such it will be 
stimulating and helpful. In the chapter on “Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done,” Mr. Sikorsky gives his own con- 
ception of this universe which God has created, and gives 
it in a way which will widen the bounds of ordinary think- 
ing. And best of all are passages like these which help us 
to remember the supreme fact that the Lord’s Prayer is 
not something to be argued about but something to waken 
and inspire a man’s faith and trust in God, and to create 
a higher purpose for his life: 

"“TIn general, it appears logical to summarize our ideas 
about the purpose of our earthly life as an immense gift, 
an opportunity given to a human being to develop a char- 
acter and an individual personality which is willing, worthy, 
and capable of survival in the higher order of existence.” ... 

“There is no doubt that the entire first part of the Lord’s 
Prayer deals mainly with this final event that will mark 
the termination of the present era of compromise, suffer- 
ing and of death, and will open the new one of light, com-- 
plete harmony, good will, happiness and everlasting life. 
The strangest and most encouraging aspects of the prayer is 
that it assumes the person that pronounces it as already 
being under way into this happy, eternal existence. Of 
course, by our crime or foolishness, we may spoil our im- 
mense inheritance as we can ruin an earthly one, but the 
prayer indicates plainly that the infinite opportunity is 
offered; it is ours already, together with the incredible right" 
to address the Creator, King and Owner of the Universe 
not by any of these true titles but by the simple words, 
‘Our Father? ” a 


Union Theological Seminary W. Russert BowlE 
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When Workers Are Weary 


FATIGUE OF WORKERS—Its RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL PRopuction, by } 
the National Research Council. 
Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey 


* 


Reinhold Publishing Corp Tey ° 

Associates, Inc, 
Tuis REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY OF THE Na- 
tional Research Council is opportune. It deals with the es- 
sential human factors—physiological, psychological and social 
—underlying industrial production, as brought out in vario 
projects of research, chief among them the well-knoy 
Western Electric studies at Hawthorne, IIl. 

Most valuable perhaps are the conclusions as to grou 
reactions in plants. Important evidence was given by rep 
resentatives of both management and labor describing im. 
proved human relations with increases in output in plan 
where the wage-earners felt themselves to have a stake i 


production’ and participated in such matters as rate setting 
and even in policies. The problem resolves itself into the 
need of securing more adequate channels of communication 
upward and downward; between the technical organization 
and the workers, whether they are associated in labor unions 
or in informal groups. 

The report, in its detailed discussion, thus genuinely clari- 
fies some crucial issues of industry. It is the more to be 
deplored that its conclusions on what, according to its 
‘itle, is its main theme, are misleading and may be highly 
damaging. Indeed, the title of this book is a misnomer. 
This is no study of fatigue. Its generalizations on the sub- 
ject are not based on representative industrial practice. They 
ire based, for the most part, on special studies of selected 
workers, where fatigue obviously did not develop or was 
compensated by breaks in work due to various causes. What 
basis is this for the committee’s general conclusion that 
fatigue in industry cannot be identified as a separate factor 
"except the general feeling at the end of the day that one 
is ready to go to bed’? 

In certain of the committee’s own hearings the essential 
difference between highly skilled workers and men work- 
ing on power-driven conveyors, who are inevitably under 
severe pressure, was pointed out. Yet its findings on fatigue 
may serve as a blanket endorsement of industrial practices 
(including protracted extension of working hours) detri- 
mental both to the men and women workers and to pro- 
duction. Any subsequent edition of this valuable report 
should clarify and limit its unsubstantiated generalizations 
on fatigue. 


Hartsdale, N. Y. 


JosEPHINE GOLDMARK 


Showing Off or Showing Up? 


[HE MEN WHO MAKE THE FUTURE, by Bruce Bliven. Duell, 

Sloan and Pearce. 325 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
PIRST-RATE JOURNALISM BASED ON INTERVIEWS WITH FIRST- 
ate scientists, mostly in their own laboratories. A frag- 
mentary but quick and exciting account of what scientists are 
doing to increase our understanding and mastery of the mate- 
ials and processes that surround and pervade mankind 
ind that affect our lives—health and harvests, electrons and 
azymes, genius and galaxies, synthetics and surgery. The 
00k is therefore recommended (a) to every layman, who 
hould know something about what science is doing to trans- 
orm our world; and (b) to every scientist, who should know 
omething of .what his colleagues are doing beyond his own 
larrow province. 

So far, then, expert show-window and sales techniques to 
ing goodwill and appreciation for “science,” and a little 
nsight. The most important parts of the book, however, 
ind its unity, concern all of us in the first person plural: 
a) as potential beneficiaries of “science”; (b) as victims of 
conomic, political, and social dislocations resulting from the 
mpacts of “science”; and (c) as ultimate individuals re- 
ponsible for doing something about it—or else. This is the 
fost important part and is urged upon— 


. The scientists, since they have been the competent if un- 
vitting instruments of abuses and perversions from which 
ve all suffer; and since, as a group, they have accepted (like 
ther specialists) a traditional order that makes a virtue of 
fice we share with the subhuman world, while as intel- 
gent individuals they resent the outrageous human wastes 
nd injuries they are obliged to promote. The most com- 
lacent of the anonymous scientists interviewed by Mr. 
liven reveal this inner confusion in their comments—as when 
me try to meet the charge that “science causes unemploy- 
ent” by arguing—with statistics—that this marvelous la- 
-saver actually makes us work more for the essentials of 
e! 

[. The non-scientists who really care why it is that the 


NEW HARPER BOOKS 
‘Til 


DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
| DEMOCRACY 
By Clinton S. Golden & Harold J. Ruttenberg 


Here at last is a frank and courageous statement, not alone of 
CIO policies, but of the numerous instances in which full union- 
management cooperation is securing what Donald M. Nelson has 
asked industry to give America—unrestricted war production. 
Says Russell Davenport, former Editor of Fortune Magazine, 
“An extraordinary book ... I recommend a thorough reading 
of it to those many Americans, whether in the roles of labor or 
management, who are puzzling about the future of our world.” 
Says the N. Y. Herald Tribune, ‘. . . exciting good news of 
and for America.” $3.00 


HISTORY OF VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE 
By John M. Brewer and Others 


Here is the first comprehensive record, appraisal, critique and 
examination of the origins and development, of the formative 
influences, of the outstanding issues and outlook of the yoca- 
tional guidance movement in America. The historical treatment 
of its growth is at the grade school, high school and college 
level. Everyone connected with or interested in this movement 
will find here an invaluable outline of new directions and sug- 
gestions for problems still to be solved. $4.00 


TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 
| By Howard Robinson and Others 


Remarkably unified and constructive group of essays, growing 
out of a lecture series at Oberlin College, which offers the gen- 
eral réader a splendid background knowledge of the forces 
which have made this war and of the larger problems which are 
to be confronted in the peace settlement. Contributors include 
such well-known authorities as Max Lerner, Quincy Wright, 
George Fielding Eliot, ete., and a Preface is supplied by Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins, President of Oberlin College. $2.00 


RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC FRONT 


FOR WAR AND PEACE 
By A. Yugow 


“Here is something unusual, if not unknown under the sun: a 
book about Soviet Russia that is not written in the tone either 
of uncritical eulogy or of bitter detraction. As a result, and 
because Mr. Yugow is a Russian by birth (and formerly active 
in the U.S.S.R.’s food trust) one gets a picture of Soviet indus- 
try, agriculture, communications and living conditions closer to 
the probabilities of the ‘Russian enigma’ than the customary 
polemical effort, whether pro or con.”—ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Interesting and heartening in its picture of Russian potentiality 


for victory. $3.00 


GRASS ON THE SLAG HEAPS 


The Story of the Welsh Miners 
By Eli Ginzberg 


Here are the stark realities faced by the people of South Wales 
—the people whose tragic and unforgettable story was brought 
to thousands in the famous books, How Green Was My Valley 
and The Citadel. This book contains a first-hand account by an 
American economist of the more significant story of the Welsh 
people, of their ghost towns, the efforts at readjustment, of the 
lessons their tragedy teaches America’s depressed areas. $2.50 


Order these books from your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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IN PRISON ~HE DEFIES HITLER ! 


| WAS IN HELL 
WITH NIEMOELLER 


By LEO STEIN 


“When you are free, tell the world what you have 

seen,” were Niemoeller’s parting words to the author 

of this book. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale says: “This book should 

go throughout the world, like the bugle call it is, 

summoning men to stand for their faith—the faith 

—which sets men free.” 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling says: “A must book for you.” 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES $2.50 oe 

F. H. REVELL CO., 158 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


LANGUAGES 


In your own home you can master 
SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, FRENCH, 


RUSSIAN, JAPANESE—any of 29 lan- 
guages by this amazingly simple, quick, 
direct conversational method. Used by 
a million home-study students for 
business, careers, professions. 


Send for FREE Book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
50 R.C.A. Building New York City 


HAVE YOU PROPERTY TO SELL OR RENT? 


—Cottages to rent—for sale 


Advertise in the Classified Section of SURVEY 
GRAPHIC. Copy for the June number should reach 
us by May 8th. 


Rates: 30 cents a line 
$4.20 per inch © 
‘e For further information write to 


| Advertising Department 
mal SURVEY GRAPHIC, ‘112 East 19 Street, New York 
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plausible promise of science comes so far short of fulfill- 
ment, for we are more numerous and do in fact influence 
the intellectual climate and the scheme of values in which 
the scientists operate. 

Mr. Bliven seems to be hopeful that scientists, as a body, 
might take the lead in helping all of us approach public 
problems in a scientific spirit. A beginning must, he rightly 
insists, sometimes be made in applying science to the af- 
fairs of the world; and since scientists “are already the men 
who make the future . . . they are in a position to extend 
their powers to rescue civilization if they only will.” This 
is the conclusion, and it is challenging. But, really, it is 
only a good starting point. For beyond their skills and tech- 
niques, and the weighty knowledge. of which they are cus- 
todians, scientists have little in common except a relatively 
high level of intelligence and, possibly, humane sentiments. 
Their methods are already being used outside the labora- 
tories. Every large business, every government bureau, every 
advertising agency, every campaign manager, has a research 
department. Scientific work is going on in organizations de- 
liberately designed to exploit and destroy the rest of us, to 
make profits without regard to human consequences. 

Science in the hands of individual experts, exposed like 
the rest of us to the hiring market, will not save us. The 
only way to unify scientists for a human goal is the way 
that would unify all of us for humane purposes. That way 
can not be a scheme, however ancient, wherein more science 
is merely a device to enable each one of us to prosper more 
and more at the expense of others. 

New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


Hail, Columbus 


ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA—A Lire or CurisTtoPHER COLUMBUS, 
by Samuel Eliot Morison. Little, Brown. 680 pp. Price $3.50 (also 
available in definitive two-volume edition, price $10), postpaid by* Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

IT sEEMS TO HAVE TAKEN CoLumMBus 450 YEARS TO DISCOVER 

a definitive biographer. There is no nonsense about Professor 

Morison’s book. It junks most of the legends that have grown 

up around the life of the great discoverer, and all of the 

artificial mystery that has been built up around him. It 
dismisses decisively all those fanciful speculations about the 
family and youth of Columbus that have engrossed so many 
biographers—like the theory of Jewish ancestry recently pro- 
pounded by the Spaniard Madariaga. : 

It is one of the ironies of history—which Professor Morison 
clearly brings out—that Columbus discovered, America not 
because he knew better than anybody else the true shape 
of the earth, but because he was mistaken about its real 
size. Had Columbus accepted the fairly accurate estimate 
of contemporary geographers as to the number of miles that 
lay between Cadiz and Cathay, he probably would never have 
ventured on his enterprise. / 

“Admiral of the Ocean Sea” is a work to be taken with 
all seriousness, but the idea occurs that it might reasonably 

be called a book for “skippers.” Skippers of their own o 


for “skippers” in another sense. For most readers will sur 
skip lightly past all the formidable paragraphs devoted 
navigational and geographical minutiae. And landlubb 
though they may be, they will enjoy the well chosen s 
tions from the journal of Columbus: word pictures 
beauties of tropic seas and lands and skies; flashes of 
and irony; keen appraisals of the motives of mc 
monks, and men-at-arms. We feel that we are s: 
Columbus as we read the chapter in which 


understand exactly how Ferdinand and Isabella felt about 
the importunities of Columbus when they were straining all 
the resources of Castile and Aragon to smash the Moors 
of Granada. 

“Columbus had a deep conviction of the imminence, the 
sovereignty, and the infinite wisdom of God, which transcend- 


ed all his sufferings and enhanced all his triumphs. . . .” 


New York Bar. nave 


Nine Americans Review the American Way 


THE AMERICAN IDEA, by Eugene T. Adams and others. 


UR 1 Harper. 
278 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. : 


NINE MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF CoLGATE UNIVERSITY ARE 
the authors of this book, one of the most admirable of 
the recent crop of writing that has come to this reviewer’s 
attention. 

Its style is not really popular; neither is it heavy. 
reader, earnestly seeking a quick but clear view of what 
has taken place and is happening in American life, will 
peruse it to the end with pleasure and enlightenment. Any 
reader afflicted with the disease of orthodoxy will not agree 
with this or any other endorsement of it, but he should 
remember that America is one of the few places where 
there is no official orthodoxy. 

For a hurried overview the chapter titles had best be 
listed: (1) The Historical Background of American Polit- 
ical Democracy; (2) American Democracy and American 
Government; (3) Democracy in the American Economy; 
(4) The Spirit of American Science; (5) The Spirit of 
American Art; (6) The Spirit of Modern American Lit- 
erature; (7) Education in American Democracy; (8) The 
Spirit of American Religion; and (9) The Spirit of Ameri- 
can Philosophy. Of course there is an introduction which 
in this instance is a review of the character of the book. 
There is a disappointingly short postscript by Mr. Adams 
entitled, “On Some Enemies of Democracy.” And there is 
a selected bibliography for each chapter. - 

The book is a general descriptive account of the tota 
America, in point of time, that we all know more or less. 
It is not a critical analysis and it is not a forecast. Hence 
it is not a book for the thoroughly well-informed nor will 
it satisfy the curiosity of an intellectual prober of currents 
and trends of causes and effects. But the authors make no 
pretensions that it is a profoundly critical study. 

New York University Nep H. DeEarsorn 


Our War 


THIS IS YOUR WAR, by Marquis W. Childs. 
Price $1.50. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES, by Colonel R. 
Ernest Dupuy, G.S.C. and Lieut. Hodding Carter, F.A. Farrar & 
Rinehart. 296 pp. Price $2.50. i 

Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Little, Brown.- 200 pp: 


IF WARS ARE WON IN THE FUTURE, THEN THE MIND THAT CAN 
wisely forecast the future is the mind by which.we de- 
sire to be led. Marquis Childs tries to lead us in “This 
Is Your War,” a swiftly moving, clarified, over-all view of 
the face of things to come. He is a nimble writer with 
a determination not to see the trees for the woods. In 
two hundred large-print pages, he discusses our raw mate- 
rials, our war production program with its consequent civilian 
curtailments, our households, our transportation, food, cloth- 
ing, national health, money, even our children in time of 
ar. There is no pretension to thoroughness. His frank 
dmission of the limitations of his undertaking disarms our 
riticism, for such a book is hard to write and too easily 
ead. Perhaps it should be prescribed reading for those of 
s bogged down in detail, since Marquis Childs writes 
ith a white-hot urgency. 
‘His book radiates a strong faith in individuals. “Through 
uur own initiative and resourcefulness,” he says, “we must 
-ranslate this (the Victory Program) into reality. While 
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Off the Press 


PSYCHORAMA 
A Mental Outlook and Analysis 


BY A. A. ROBACK 


56 chapters, dealing with such issues as: 
Promises and Compromises (Prof. Whitehead’s views), The Use 
of Martyrdom, The Marxian Angle, Solution and Dissolution 
(Prof. Hooton’s views), When Did Jewish Philosophy Become 
Extinct?, Types of German Emigrés 


Discussing in personalized sketches and miniatures: 
Edmund Husserl—philosopher, Moritz Geiger—philosopher, 
Moses Gaster—folklorist, Robert Saudek—graphologist, Wm. 
McDougall—psychologist, Leonard Troland—inventive spirit of 
Technicolor and psychologist, Isidor Singer—originator and pro- 
motor of German Classics and Jewish Encyclopedia. 

About 1/7 of the book is devoted to Freud (Moses and Monotheism) 

and Jung, with citations from their correspondence. Jung’s views 

on dictatorship and Hitler are discussed in three chapters, namely, 

Reply to Jung, Dr. Jung Replies, My dear Dr. Jung. 

Among the events which Psychorama analyzes are: The Italians 

Are Different, Arresting a Literature; ‘‘Nothing Has Happened” 

(Goebbels) When Mythology Becomes Reality, Ironies of 1939, 

Rassenschande. These are only the partial contents. There are 

chapters on ‘“Jewish-Polish Relations,’ “To Fight or Not to 

Fight,”’ “Wagner and Mahler,” ‘“‘Poetry Plus,” and a dozen other 

topics not mentioned here. Finally there is a Department of 

Grins and Groans in the book, where we have the following chap- 

ters: Anthropology as She is Wrote, The Yellow Book, Neville to 

Adolf, Nicknames in a Fascistic World, Speaking about Crosses, 

Grim Humor, A Great Day for the World, What! I am a Jew? 

Then You’re an Anti-Semite! 

(Facsimile of one of Freud’s last letters) 


365 pages 6 x 9 illustrated $2.90 (5c postage) (limited edition) 
A A 


THE CREATIVE UNCONSCIOUS 
Studies in the Psychoanalysis of Art 


BY DR. HANNS SACHS 
Harvard Medical School; Editor of American Imago 


This little book by a close associate of Sigmund Freud deals with 
the underlying motives of art. Drawing on a large number of 
illustrations from life and literature, anthropology and history, the 
author provides us with a key to the unravelling of puzzles that 
have baffled many a student of Shakespeare, treats of such widely 
removed topics as Daydreams and the Machine Age, and shows 
us in his characteristically suggestive analysis the difference be- 
tween personal and impersonal art. The thread which passes 
through LIFE, BEAUTY, and DEATH is traced with shrewd 


insight. 
CONTENTS 


The Community of Daydreams, Personal and Impersonal Art, 
The Measure in Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, The Delay of 
the Machine Age, Beauty, Life and Death. 


About 260 pages—$2.75 
A A 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BY RAYMOND B. CATTELL 
Lecturer, Harvard University 


Professor R. S. Woodworth of Columbia University in Science says: 
“The atmosphere of spirited discussion permeating this book should 
make it stimulating and provocative to students.” 


“The style is easy, simple and direct. This is a notable first book 
in psychology for any inquirer. The dignified simplicity of its 
presentation impresses . . . Type, paper and make-up of the book 
facilitate reading.’’—American Journal of Othropsychiatry. 


About 200 relevant diagrams and pictorial illustrations. 
624 pages (6% x 9%) $3.50 


A A 
A scientific best seller 
PREDICTING THE CHILD'S DEVELOPMENT 


(The Harvard Growth Study) 
BY W. F. DEARBORN AND J. W. ROTHNEY 


Shows at what age any given child matures, or what the child’s de- 

velopment will = at aos given age up to adult life. 3,500 children 

have been measured and tested in this investigation for a number 

of years. About 200 collaborated in the experiment over a decade. 
6% x 9Ys — $4.50 Over 200 tables and diagrams 


A A 


PSYCHOLOGY of COMMON SENSE 


BY A. A. ROBACK 
6, x 9%, 350 pages $3.00 


Most favorable reviews by authorities abroad and in the United 
States. 
A A 


THE SCI-ART PUBLISHERS 


Harvard Square—II Cambridge, Mass. 
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SOCIAL HYGIENE LAWS 


Four new publications of value to Public Offi- 
cials, Health Officers, Social Workers, Physicians 
and Nurses. 


Digest of State and Federal Laws dealing 
with Prostitution and Other Sex Offenses. 
400 pages, $5.00 


Digest of Venereal Disease Laws and Regu- 
lations. (Revised edition) 500 pages, 5.00 


Summary of Premarital and Prenatal Ex- 
amination Laws. 32 pages, 25 


Laws Against Prostitution and Their Uses. 
12 pages, -10 


Write for your copies of these publications or 
for further information to 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 
New York, N. Y. 


1790 Broadway 


Buy 

THE INTELLIGENT CONSUMERS” 

GUIDE TO HOSPITAL AND 
MEDICAL PLANS 


By HAROLD MASLOW 
Preface by Dr. Michael M. Davis 


Price: 15 cents. 


Reduced rates for bundle orders. 


League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Struggle for World Order 


and 
Russia at War 
by VERA MICHELES DEAN 


25¢ each 


Send remittance to: 


Dept. D, Foreign Policy Association 
22 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NUTRITION 


teachers and students wiped out our 
stock of 22,000 reprints of the special 
24 page section from the July Survey 
Graphic: Food for a Stronger America, 
but a second edition has just come 
from press of which 1,300 copies are 
still available at 15 cents for one copy, 
10 copies for $1. Send payment with 
order to Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City. 
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Booklets 


Periodicals 


READ— 


The JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


for practical suggestions for applying the 
national nutrition program. 


Here you will find summaries of up-to- 
date information on all phases of nutrition, 
also its application in both health and dis- 
ease. This is the official publication of the 
national organization of dietitians and nu- 
tritionists. 


Subscription $3.00 a year, 12 issues 


Address: oe 
The American Dietetic Association 
185 N. Wabash Avenue Chicago 


American Sociological Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 

Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 

of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 

research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 
correspondence. 


Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 


Address: Managing Editor, 
American Sociological Review, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C, 


THE JOURNAL OF SCHOOL HEALTH 


official publication of the 
American School Health Assn. 
“the health of the school child 


from all angles” 
Membership $2.00 a year. 


A. O. DeWeese, M.D., Secy. 
Kent, Ohio 


“Money-Raising, How To Do It” 


by Irene Hazard Gerlinger 


Special chapters on financing hos- 
pitals, health, and war causes. 


$3.00 


KELLAWAY-IDE COMPANY Los Angeles 


THE PICNIC BOOK 


Clark Frederickson 
Were is a new book chock-full of ideag for out- 
door fun. It grows from the author’s wide ex- 
perience and includes detailed suggestions for 
planning and preparation, full program sugges- 
tions, special occasion activities, games, food and 
its preparation, outdoor fireplace, etc, A book to 
make the backyard, roof, or wide open spaces 
picnic more fun for everybody. $1.25 
Send for free complete list of books on camping 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


SOUTHERN WORKERS OUTSIDE THE 
LEGISLATIVE PALE 
Editor, H. C. Nixon; authors, H. C. Nixon, Lois 
MacDonald, E. J. Eberling, Charles S. Johnson, 
Jennings Perry. 
A brand-new, short, graphic study of the agri- 


cultural and industrial millions unbenefited. by 
legislation. 20c. 


Published by 
AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE 
in cooperation with the Southern School for 
Workers 


437 West 59 Street New York City 
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Pamphlets 


PROGRAM PAPERS 
for TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Useful Material for All Points 
In Your Program 


I. “I Have a Story to Tell’’..20 cents 
II, “Now Is) the Time 4.1 25 cents 


III. ‘““‘What Are Household Em- 
ployers Going to Do’’..20 cents 


IV. Health for Everybody...... 25 cents 
V. The Ships Come In........ 25 cents 
VI. This Word ‘“‘Democracy”’...40 cents 
VITS WheniWesPrayir cists 20 cents 
VIII. Nationality and Race Are 
Important4ice.re ees 35 cents 
IX. White Man’s God?........ 35 cents 
X. Swing Your Ladies........ 35 cents 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Special Numbers of 
SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Children in a Democracy, Feb., 1940 
Board Member & Social 

Worker, Nov., 1940 
Social Work at the Grass 

Roots, Feb., 1941 


The Community Chest, 
30c each; 4 for $1.00 
Order of 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
1125E. 19) St. New York 


Sept., 1941 


“AYE”—A practical, basic Outline 
for Living today—condensed and 
dramatized. Part A is now avail- 
able, at 25c. ““Man, Know Thy- 
self.” New World House, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Post Box 4656. 


Please do not send stamps. 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
AND DEFENSE 


is the subject discussed by 40 


contributors to the November 


number of Survey Graphic. Send 


50 cents for one copy, a dollar 


for three copies. 


————— 


government can supply guidance and aid, the job itself 
cannot be done by government. If we wait passively for 
instruction before we act, if we move only on orders from 
Washington, then it is very probable that we shall never 
again be free of the domination of authority in every 
phase of our lives. The task is so colossal that if it is 
left entirely to government authority our lives will be- 
come as regimented as those in any dictatorship.” 

Another attempt to explain our new world to us is in- 
corporated into a handbook on the scope of civilian de- 
fense, written by Colonel Dupuy and Lieutenant Carter. 
In the foreword to the book, the authors make the mod- 
est statement that they attempt “neither a technical manual 
for the civilian defender nor a criticism of the civilian 
defense effort to date.” At times they are close to the 
manual, but they do achieve their major aim: “to survey 
the demands which war makes upon the civilian and to 
define the extent of his participation.” 

All the answers in civilian defense are simpler than their 
application. In a democracy such as ours. it seems an odd 
thing that only the “sore warden” and the newspapers dis- 
cuss the vital problems that inevitably arise when a civilian 
populace attempts to make itself into a semi-disciplined 
emergency fighting force. We need to know how to adjust 
our daily duties to these new duties. We need to know 
how to meet problems of timing, of delegation of powers, 
of allotment of personnel within the “Zone,” the “Sector,” 
the “Post.” There is a good deal of hush-hush about it 
and even more good natured joshing. No book that I 
have encountered really tackles our problems, but if you 
can afford to own only one book as daily guide and men- 
tor, buy “Civilian Defense of the United States” by Dupuy 
and Carter. You will consult it many times. It has a 
brisk, orderly, military tone that does the heart good. 
Barnard College EvizaBeTH RENARD 


NAZI FOOD ESTATE 


(Continued from page 253) 


the Nazi “population policy” in the most reckless manner. 
As many as forty out of every one hundred girls are pregnant 
when they return from the camps. 

The “liberation of the peasant from interest slavery” by 
the Hereditary Farms Act means that, since he can no 
longer get bank or commercial credits, he is entirely depend- 
ent upon the state and its machine. The Nazi state, how- 
ever, has proved to be a far more exacting creditor than the 
greediest capitalist. On the other side, the Hereditary Farms 
Act has accelerated the flight from the land and the degra- 
dation of peasants’ children into landless laborers. 

It is too early to judge the long range effects of Darré’s 
work. But even before the war the policy of “guns instead 
of butter” tended to deteriorate the physical and mental 
health standards of the “master race,” as is clear from such 
Nazi sources as health statistics, recruiting examinations, and 
complaints about the decreasing efficiency of labor. 

It seems safe to assume that the forced increase of agri- 
cultural. production at any price must hasten the total ex- 
haustion of the German soil. Further, Darré’s attempts to 
‘breed the pure Aryan race,” grotesquely distorting the 
eaching of eugenics, can result only in laying heavy liabilities 
yn the generations to come. That perverted “racial policy” 
sncourages child bearing by immature girls. It perpetuates 
such qualities as the brutality and the narrow egotism of 


torm troopers and other Nazi-“Aryans,” while it prevents. 


olitically or racially “unreliable” people, however intelligent 
ind healthy they may be, from begetting any children at all. 
However questionable—and even disastrous—the Nazi 
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ns Sada RRR SR ere tinge ee eee 
Three Lectures On 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR 


By HERMAN FINER 


Reader in public administration, London School of 
Economics; visiting professor, University of Chicago. 


Wednesdays 8:20 P.M. 


May 6 Labor in War Politics 
May 13 Labor in War Production 
May 20 Labor in the Management of War Effort 


Including labor after the war: the future of 
British labor in a de-Hitlerized world; the con- 
tinued advance toward social security and equality 
of opportunity; labor’s policy of a just world 
order. 


The series: $2.50 Each lecture: $1.10 


THE NEW SCHOOL 66 West 12th Street New York 


FROM THE WOMANS PRESS... . 


WORKING AT PLAY—In Summer Camps 


$1.50 


by Abbie Graham 
Author of The Girls’ Camp 


A book on camping written in easy to read narrative 
style for the counselors on a summer camp staff. How 
to become more skilled in working at other people’s 
play; how to make the summer camp an enriching 
experience; and how to make the camping experience 
increasingly available to all youth. 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


A Plan For 
Parenthood 


YOU TOO CAN HAVE A BABY 
(A Plan for Parenthood) 

By Abner !. Weisman, M.D. 

Foreword by Max Huhner, M.D. 
A book which is a development in print of the results of recent 
advances of the medical profession with couples who had previ- 
ously been unsuccessful in attempts to procreate. 
Appropriately illustrated. $2.00 


Liveright, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


The need for reticence having 
passed it was inevitable that a 
book such as this should be 
written for the essential use and 
practical need of the average 
man and woman. 


WHEN SOCIAL WORK WAS YOUNG 
A survey of the early years of Edward T. Devine's 


distinguished service written by himself. 
Only $1.75, postpaid, Survey Associates, 112 East 
19 Street, New York City. 
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CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used. Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $3.50, Grapefruits $3.50, 
Tangerines $3.50, Mixed Fruit $3.50, Half 
Bushels $2.00. Seedless Limes $3.50 half 
bushel. 

Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


HONEY 


5 lb. pail delicious Orange Blossom Honey, 
“Nature’s Sweet”, $1.00. Shipped express charges 
collect. TAMPA BAY PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Route 1, Box “A”, Tampa, Fla. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND TYPED. 
Years’ experience. Evelyn C. Campbell, 237 
East 20th Street, New York City. 


BOOKSTORE 


HOME LIBRARY BOOKSTORE, 9116 Ker- 
cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 
1931. Open afternoons, evenings. Books, 
new, used, bought and _ sold. Postcards 
answered. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
York, New York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books —, 


supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City ~— 


SUMMER RENTAL 


New York City. 7 room apartment, vicinity 
Columbia University. Available June 15 to Sep- 
tember 1. $175. 523 West 121st Street, Apt. 43. 


WORKER WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER—must be graduate of ac- 
credited school of social work. $150 month. 
7792 Survey. 

Nee aa 

SITUATIONS WANTED 


EE 

SUPERINTENDENT—Woman, trained, experi- 
enced, desires position as superintendent of in- 
stitution for normal children. Five years in 
present position. 7796 Survey. 


New live opportunity sought by young man 
(college graduate and school of social work 
training), experienced in welfare work. Now 


in civil service connection. 7788 Survey. 
2 
In Times 


SS 

Like These re 
Turn to | 
BOOKS | for 


AUTHENTIC 


AY 


NEW IDEAS 


@ 
ENJOYMENT 
that only books 
can give! 

Stop in a bookstore today 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 


NAZI FOOD ESTATE 


(Continued from page 269) 


agricultural system is for peaceful living, it is well suited to 
the needs of total war. It is folly to expect a collapse of the 
Nazi food supply; and war policies, including blockade, eco- 
nomic warfare, and propaganda, must be adjusted to take 


account of that fact. 


The results of Nazi policy on agriculture and on the Euro- 
pean economy in general, pose major problems for the day 
after Hitler’s defeat. Today, farmers all over Nazi-dominated 
Europe are linked to the market only by the Reichsnaehr- 
stand and its subsidiaries in the occupied countries. How can 
their produce be distributed after the destruction of the Nazi 


machine? 


Post-War Considerations for the United Nations 


IT Is NECESSARY TO REALIZE THAT EvurRopPE’s FOOD SUPPLY IN 
the future cannot be procured from overseas. No doubt the 
United States will extend relief to wartorn Europe after 
Hitler is defeated. But for years to come Europe will not 
be in a position to pay for large scale importations of food 
or other commodities, and this country can scarcely afford to 


grant unlimited credit. 


It is even questionable whether such credits would serve 
to help rebuild Europe. European countries must become self- 
supporting—that is the only possible basis for lasting peace. 
While external assistance may serve to alleviate that difficult 
process, the main effort must rest on Europe’s own resources. 

Of all sectors of Europe’s economy, agriculture seems likely 


LETTER SERVICES 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESS!NG 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 


COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7-9633 


RESORT _ 


MERRIEBROOK FARM 


Poughquag, New York 
Restful hills of Dutchess County 
(near Pawling). 

Quiet, comfort and excellent food. 
Reasonable rates. 
TEL. No. Clove 2583 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


30c per line 


Display 
Non-display . . 
Minimum Charge . 
Discounts 


- « . Se per word 
- $1.00 per insertion 

- 10% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street New York 


to suffer the least by this war. Farming requires little con- 
version from wartime to peacetime production. Bombs do 
less damage to a wheat field than to an electrical -power plant, 
and they are seldom directed at the farm target. If France, 
for example, cannot feed her people today, it is not because 
of injury to the land, but because the Nazis confiscated the 
oil to run agricultural machines, the livestock and the crops, 
and because they are holding hundreds of thousands of 
French farmers as prisoners of war. Once the Nazi occupa- 
tion ends, rural France ought to return comparatively quickly 
to its former productivity—and so ought many other agri- 
cultural areas of Europe. 

_ Only as this self-recovery advances can we think about 
including Europe in a worldwide plan for a new and more 
intelligent distribution of economic functions. Only then will 
it be possible to decide whether to continue expensive grain 


and meat production on the worn soils of Europe’s industrial 
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tent can American a 
European markets. 
be a blessing for thi 
mercial exhaustion 


countries, or to concentrate large scale wheat and cattle rais- 
ing on the fertile plains of the Americas and Russia, and to 
convert all of Europe’s farmers to intensive, high grade dairy. 
poultry, and vegetable garden production, as Switzerland, 
Denmark, and Holland already have done. 

And only to that—somewhat distant and restricted—ex- 
griculture reasonably expect to regain 
That restriction may finally turn out to 
s country, serving to check further com- 
nn of America’s soil and to force a new 
balance between industry and agriculture, between city and 
country life within the Western Hemisphere. —— 

Before we even approach these far-reaching decisions, how 
ever, we have to win this war and so end forever Hitler’ 
threat to the cities and the fields of the world. 
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ARMS AND THE WOMEN 
(Continued from page 248) 


already disturbing evidences of increased juvenile delinquency 
in war industry areas, particularly where schools are over- 
crowded and trailer camps and other makeshift housing the 
rule. With both parents at work, meals often are haphazard, 
out-of-school hours completely unsupervised, and many chil 
dren are locked out of house or trailer until the mother or 
father “comes off the shift.” 

The problem of care for pre-school children is even more 
acute. At the mid-March meeting in Washington of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in War- 
time, there were reports of the need for day care from many 
communities. For example, an Alabama school found in its 
neighborhood 156 working mothers of 167 pre-school children 
with no day care available for the youngsters; in an Illinois 
city, a survey of only a few blocks disclosed 178 children from 
three to six years of age in need of care because their mothers 
had taken war industry jobs. 

Some federal funds are available under the Community 
Facilities Act to provide needed care for the children of work- 
ing mothers. The U. S. Children’s Bureau has been desig- 
nated as the agency to certify need for day care centers and 
related services outside the public school program. In twenty- 
five states, the state welfare departments are studying the 
problem of neglected pre-school children, and in a number 
of these states, programs are being developed. 

The U. S. Office of Education will certify applications 
made by local school authorities for extension of school facili- 
ties in war industry areas to provide for the care of children 
before and after school hours, including meals and health 
services where they are required, and to establish or expand 
nursery schools, in connection with public schools. The state 
departments of education will supervise these facilities. 

In Britain, thousands of women are serving with the armed 
forces, taking over housekeeping, clerical, transportation, and 
many technical duties, and freeing men for active service. In 
this country, so far, women’s direct participation in the war 
effort has been limited largely to jobs in war industry. A 
bill now before Congress would create a women’s auxiliary 
army corps, with women enlisting and serving under military 
discipline, at army rates of pay. The bill has the support of 
many women’s organizations, and at this writing has passed 
the House. So far, few moves have been inade to revive the 
Yeomen (Female) Reserve—the “Yeomenettes’”—which at its 
peak in December 1918 had an enrollment of 11,275 women. 
To date, the only women actually serving in the armed forces 
of the U. S. A. in this war are members of the Army and 
the Navy Nurse Corps. 


In INDUSTRY AND IN AGRICULTURE THERE ARE URGENT JOBS FOR 
women to do. Households and communities are facing 
complex readjustments as the nation mobilizes for a long, 
grim war. We are beginning to realize what it means today, 
what it will mean next week, next month, next winter, to 
equip the new army and navy, and to mass behind the fight- 
ing forces the new production in agriculture and industry. 
To play their full part, women must have opportunity for 
training, placement, and advancement based on ability, and 
equal pay for equal work. 

I like to think of a girl I met on a Connecticut bus a fort- 
night ago—a young woman in blue denim, the tops of her 
slacks buckled snugly around her work shoes, heavy gloves 
at her belt, a dinner pail beside her. She said she used to 
type and file in the office of a private school for girls. Now 
she helps wire fighting planes—eight hours a day, six days 
2 week, on rotating shifts that mean night work two months 
out of three. She spoke with pride of “our plant,” “our 
ships.” “It’s a job,” she said, “a real job—for the duration.’ 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


COMFORT IN BIG-CITY LIVING 


Large, airy, outside rooms 
Terraced roofs 
Facing 10-acre park 
Observation dining room 
Pool and gymnasium 


Rooms $7-$10 weekly—meals 


A Residence Club optional 
for men & women = 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 601 E. 9 Street, New York 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS of AMERICA 


“THAT’S MY UNION” 


300,000 organized clothing workers are proud of the union that 
has banished the sweatshop from the men’s clothing industry. 


The nation’s clothing workers deserve your support in their 
fight to keep the sweatshop out of America. You can do your part 
by demanding that every article of men’s clothing you purchase 
bears the union Jabel of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America—your guarantee of 
clothing manufactured under 
fair labor standards, by skilled 
union craftsmen. 


: 


DEMAND THE: 
AMALAGAMATED LABEL ON 
ALL MEN’S CLOTHING 


USED BOOKS 
50% Off Regular Price 
for books displayed by our field workers. In 
good condition, but without that new look! 


For complete list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 
New York, N. Y. 
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112 E, 19th Street 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS 
August 3 to 15, 1942 


The UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
LOS ANGELES 


Summer Term in Two Sessions— 


June 20-July 31.. Virginia P. Robinson 
Jessie Taft 

August 1-Sept. 4—Courses in Group Work by 
Harleigh B. Trecker 


SEMINAR IN ADVANCED CASE WORK DIS- 
CUSSING THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC THEORY TO SOCIAL CASE WORK. 


Fall Term begins September 21— 


i i idyk Group Work ....... Community Organization 
ae een Nee a icenyy a). Public Welfare ............. Social Assistance 
Medical Social Work......... Child Welfare 


PSYCHIATRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF 
SUPERVISION. 


; Bulletin on Request 
Dr. Lewis B. Hill and Miss Florence Hollis. 


CASE WORK TREATMENT OF JUVENILE AND 
ADULT OFFENDERS. 
Dr. Joseph Lander and Mr. David Dressler. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional training for 
men and women in preparation for 


THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOSOMATIC 
MEDICINE TO MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE WORK. 


Dr. Leon Saul and Miss Eleanor Cockerill. 


CASE WORK WITH CHILDREN. 


Dr. Robert Waelder and Mrs. Margaret W. Millar. Case work, group work, community organization 


The Public Welfare Services 
The Social Security Services 
Private Agency Services 


GROUP WORK. 
Miss Gertrude Wilson. 


Beginning students may enter on 
May 25 or September 24, 1942 
For information and catalogue apply to 


RICHARD K, CONANT, Dean 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


The University of Buffalo School of 
Social Work offers a 12 week pro- 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
‘Social Research 


gram of classes and field work, 


equivalent to a full Semester from 


June 29th to Sept. 18, 1942. A 6 


week program within these dates 


may also be arranged. 


Leading to the degree of M.S. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Member, American Association of Schools of Social Work 


A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Preparation for positions dealing with social case work, social 


insurance, child weltare, social welfare planning, group work, S 
ieee geideaces ee seasons an industry, social and ; 
industrial research, administration of public and private agencies 

in the fields of social welfare and labor; also graduate Eady in SCHOOL OF NURSING 
sociology and the social sciences. 


Two year Certificate 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 


Courses open to graduates of colleges 
of recognized standing who have had 
preliminary work in Social Sciences. or philosophy from a college of 
. F alo ° 5 
Address: Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania The:DeansiVALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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_THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
WORK IN THE WAR 


Demands now being made upon the pro- 


fession give clear indication that many social 


workers will require a specific war orienta- | 


tion and that some of the training practices 


which have evolved over a long period of 


time will need to be reconsidered. The New 


York School of Social Work will endeavor 
to maintain standards but is already keenly 


aware that a total war may make demands 


upon the School which will require new types 


of training with the war emergency definitely 


in view. 


122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY © 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Two Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


SUMMER SESSIONS — 1942 — TEN WEEKS 
First Session—June 8-July 11 
Second Session—July 13-August 15 


REGULAR TECHNICAL SOCIAL WORK COURSES | 


Same credit toward the diploma or degree 
for courses taken in the Summer Session 
as when offered during the fall and win- 
ter session 


also 


SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 


Cooperating with the Atlanta 
University Affiliated Summer School 


For Further Information, Write 


- FORRESTER B, WASHINGTON, A.M., Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


UGHES PRINTING CO. 
ST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A two-year graduate professional course offering to 
men and women a basic preparation for social work. 


Class and field instruction in case work and 
group work included in the first year program. 


Second year field placements in social case work 
in public and private agencies, psychiatric social work, 
group work, research in social work, administration 
and community relations. 


Bachelor of Science in Social Science 


A pre-professional program including in the junior 
and senior years subject matter pre-requisite to courses 
in the professional curriculum. 


For further information address 


MRS. MARY CLARKE BURNETT, Head 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 


FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Academic Year Opens July, 1942 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for March, 1942 


The Use of Play Diagnosis and Therapy in Psychiatric 
Case Work Juliana Knoepfmacher 


Traits Predictive of the Successful Outcome of Unmarried 
Mothers’ Plans to Keep Their Children /ane S. Hosmer 


Bases of the Delinquent Acts of Well-to-do and Poor 
Children Regina Feiner 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to X, $1 each » 
Others, $.75. each 


For further information write to 
| THE DIRECTOR . COLLEGE HALL 8 
- Northampton, Massachusetts 


WAR! TAXES! INFLATION! 


Are you prepared to meet them ? 


Do you know how to protect your savings while making 
the largest possible contribution to the national effort? 


Your future security and your greatest contribution to the national effort will depend 
on your getting honest, unbiased answers to questions like the following: 

Is now the time to buy stocks and real estate? ; 

Should you hold on to your cash? 

How can you meet the new war taxes? 

Are you buying War Bonds for personal and national security? 


Should you take out more insurance now? 
How much inflation will we have under our war economy? 


You can get answers to these questions from a non-profit, public service organization — the 
AMERICAN INVESTORS UNION. In YOUR INVESTMENTS, its monthly 64-page 
publication, the American Investors Union advises you how to protect your savings in the 
war economy, to meet your income taxes, to get a best buy in securities, to get the most for 
your insurance dollar—in short, what to do with your money now. _ e 


SPECIAL OFFER TO SURVEY GRAPHIC READERS 
only $5.00 for 2 


A Year’s Subscription to YOUR INVESTMENTS plus free copies of 
E, A. Gilbert’s startling story of what happens to your insurance dollars — 
LIFE INSURANCE: INVESTING IN DISASTER 


and 


Se AIU’s first book, which will be available this spring to members only a 
WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR MONEY NOW: A Practical Guide for Your Future Security 


For Only $5. are % 


A single issue of YOUR INVESTMENTS will save you many times the subscription pric 
authoritative advice you will get on how to best protect your savings and investments ga 
inflation. . | Ps Sika: 
. INCLUDE ANY OF THESE MUST I 
: Volume II, No. 12 
‘FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN 
Prugse ra a ASSOCIATIONS: | 


